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THe name of Hugh Williamson is at 
present but little known in England, 
except to those who are conversant 
with the distinguished individuals 
that figured. on the great theatre of 
politics during the American revolu- 
tion. Among the celebrated charac- 
ters of that era, this gentleman per- 
formed rather an interesting than a 
conspicuous part; bat by both parties 
it was deemed of sufficient importance 
to cause his memory to be contemned 
in this country, and to be cherished 
with veneration throughout the United 
States. The tide of political feeling 
having, however, retired from our 
shores, we may. now take a dispas- 
sionate survey of Mr. Williamson, 
viewing him as a man of science, and 
marking some prominent actions i 
his political career. - , 
Mr. Williamson, a native of the 





delphia. She died about fifteen years 
since, having attained her 90th year. 
The parents of Mr. Williamson were 
married in the year 1731, and, of 
ten children, Hugh was their eldest 
son. 

His parents were both distinguished 
for their undeviating integrity—their 
habits of industry and fragality—their 
great moral worth, and attention to 
the duties of religion. 

His father, observing that Hugh, 
being of a slender delicate constitu- 
tion, was not likely to attain to that 
vigour which would enable him to sup- 
port himself by sonst labour, re- 
solved to give a liberal education. 
After having received the common 
preparatory instruction of a country 
school near his father’s house, he was 
sent at an early age to learn the Jan- 
cnages at an-academy established at 

ew-London Cross Roads, under the 
direction of that v 
the Rev. Francis | 


discipline, the Busby 


hemisphere. , 


state of Pennsylvania, was born on the | and 


5th day of December, 1735, in West 
Nottingham township, near Octarara 
river, which divides Chester from Lan- 
caster county. His parents were na- 
tives of Ireland, but their earlier an- 
cestors, it is believed, came originally 
from Scotland. His father, John 
Williamson, was an_ industrious 
tradesman, who had pursued his bu- 
siness of a clothier in the city of Dub- 
lin. He came to America, and settled 
in Chester county, about the year 
1730. The mother of Mr. Wiiliamson, 
Mary Davison, was a native of Derry; 
and, with her father, George Davison, 
came to this country, when a child 
about three years of age: on their 
way to America they were captured 
and plundered on the coast, by Theach, 
the noted pirate Blackbeard ; but on 
being released, they arrived in Phila- 
No. 54.—VoL. V. 





state of Delaware, und 
of his pupil, the Rev. Alexander 


M‘Dowell. In the school of Dr. Ali- 
son, and of his successor Mr. M‘Dow- 
ell, Mr. Williamson remained until he 
had made great proficiency in all those 
branches of learning that were consi- 
dered necessary for his admission into 
college. 

In the prosecution of his stadies, 
while at school, he distinguished 
himself by his diligence, his love of 
order, and his correct moral and re- 
ligious deportment; for, even at that 
early age, he had imbibed from his 
parents and instructors, a due sense of 
that “intimate connection which sub- 
sists between letters and morality, 
St sensibility and taste, be- 
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tween an improved mind and a vir- 
tuous heart.” 

Thus prepared under the care of his 
eminent teachers, he retired from the 
seminary of Dr. Alison, and, at his 
father’s house, applied himself to the 
study of Euclid’s Elements, of which, 
in a short time, he became master. 

The father now proposed to send 
his son to Europe, to finish his educa- 
tion, that had been so. successfully 
begun; but as a charter had been ob- 
tained for the academy in Philadel- 
phia, about the time he was to have 
sailed, it was concluded that he should 
immediately proceed to that city. 
Accordingly, he entered in the first 
class in the College of Philadelphia, 
where he remained four years; and, 
at the first examination held on the 
17th day of May, 1757, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. It is an 
evidence of the talents, the industry, 
and of the success, with which Mr. 
Williamson prosecuted his collegiate 
studies, and of the high estimation in 
which he was held by the professors 
and trastees of the university, that 
daring the time he passed at college, 
he was successively employed as a 
teacher, both in the Latin and English 
schools connected with that institu- 
tion. A little anterior to this period, 
his parents and family had removed 
to Shippensburgh, Cumberland coun- 
ty, where his father died in the same 
year that his son received his first de- 
gree. Hugh being appointed his sole 
executor, immediately took up his 
residence with his mother at Ship- 
pensburgh, where he remained about 
two years, during which period he de- 
voted himself to the settlement of his 
father’s estate. By the fatigue of 
body which this occasioned, in con- 
nection with the distress of mind he 
experienced upon the death of his fa- 
ther, his constitution received a shock 
which induced an alarming hypo- 
chondriasis, that was only relieved by 
travelling, and a release from the 
anxiety and care which his attention 
to business had imposed. 

. His mind being deeply impressed 
with the importance of religion, it was 
hisintention,about this time,to prepare 
himself for the ministry, believing that 
occupation to be the most honourable 
and useful in which he could be en- 
gaged, and for which his piety and 
education had peculiarly qualified 
him. During the period of his resi- 
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dence with his mother, he devoted all 
his time not occupied by the business 
of his father’s estate, to the study of 
divinity, frequently visiting Dr. Sa- 
muel Finley, an eminent divine, who 
at that time preached at East Notting- 
ham township, Chester county, and 
who then directed his pursuits. 

In 1759, Mr. Williamson went to 
Connecticut, where he pursued his 
theological studies, and was licensed 
to preach the gospel; and, after his 
return from Connecticut, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the presbytery 
of Philadelphia. He, however, preach- 
ed but a short time; not exceeding 
two years, and then only occasionally: 
he never was ordained, or took charge 
of a congregation, for his health did 
not permit him to perform the regular 
duties of a pastor. The memorable 
controversy, which took place about 
that period in the Presbyterian church, 
between the adherents of Mr. Whit- 
field, and those who considered them- 
selves as the old and more orthodox 
party, proved also te him a source of 
disgust, and had great influence in 
withdrawing him from his theological 
pursuits: he accordingly left the pul- 
pit, and entered upon the study of 
medicine, to which science, it appears, 
he also had already manifested some 
predilection. 

In the year 1760, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts, in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, and was imme- 
diately after appointed the professor 
of mathematics in that institution. 
He accepted the professorship, re- 
garding it a most honourable appoint- 
ment, but without any intention of 
neglecting his medical studies. It 
had been observed of him very early 
in life, that he manifested a strong 
natural fondness for mathematical in- 
vestigation, and it was now remarked, 
that all his public exercises and dis- 
putations partook so much of the 
mathematical form of reasoning, that 
he was considered by his fellow stu- 
dents as an adroit and obstinate an- 
tagonist. 

On the 8th of October, 1763, Mr. 
Williamson gave notice of his intend- 
ed resignation of his professorship ; 
and in 1764 he left his native country 
for Europe, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting his medical studies at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He remained 
in that city, enjoying the advantages 
of instruction afforded by the lectures 
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of the elder Monro, Whytte, Cullen, 
Home, Alston, and Dr. John Gregory, 
the author of the ‘‘ Legacy,” and father 
of the late distinguished professor of 
the practice of physic in that celebra- 
ted seat of learning. Daring his stay 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Williamson was 
occasionally confined by intermitting 
fevers and pains in the breast, so 
much so that he had nearly resolved 
to make a visit to Lisbon, or some 
other warm climate; but recovering 
at the close of the lectures, he left 
Edinburgh, and made a tour through 
the northern parts of Scotland, after 
which he proceeded to London, where 
he remained twelve months, diligently 
pursuing his studies, and, as at Edin- 
burgh, attracting, by his zeal, the no- 
tice and kind attentions of his instruc- 
tors. From London he crossed over 
to Holland, and proceeded to Utrecht, 
where he completed his medical edu- 
cation. Having passed the usual ex- 
amination, in which he displayed his 
classical and medical attainments, 
and having submitted to the profes- 
sors of that university a Latin thesis, 
he obtained a degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine. He afterwards amused him- 
self with a tour on the continent, from 
which he returned to his native coun- 


try ina state of health considerably 
improved. 

After his return, Dr. Williamson 
practised medicine in Philadelphia 
for some years with great success, as 
it respected the health of his patients, 
but with painful effects as it regarded 


his own. By the occasional loss of 
sleep, to which he was necessarily ex- 
posed, his constitution soon became 
considerably impaired; and so acute 
was his sensibility to the sufferings of 
the sick, that he seldom had a patient, 
in imminent danger, from which he 
did not experience a febrile excite- 
ment of the system. He therefore re- 
solved to abandon medicine, and to 
attempt the relief of his constitution 
by mercantile pursuits. Fortunately, 
however, for the interests of science, 
this resolution was not carried into 
effect until some years after this pe- 
riod. Inthe mean time, Dr. William- 
son remained in the city of Philadel- 
phia, devoted to his favourite lite- 
rary and philosophical investiga- 
tions. 

About this time, the attention of 
astronomers, both in Europe and 
America, was directed to an event of 





great importance to astronomical sci- 
ence and to navigation—the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disk, which oc- 
curred on the third day of June, 1769; 
‘a phenomenon which had never been 
seen but twice by any inhabitant of 
our earth; which would never be seen 
again by any person then living ; and 
on which depended very important 
astronomical consequences.” This 
subject had already engaged the at- 
tention of astronomers in the other 
hemisphere, and measures, prepara 

tory to that event, had been adopted ; 
for in the latter part of the year 1767, 
it had been resoived by the Royal So- 
ciety of London, to send persons to 
the South Seas, as a part of the world 
peculiarly favourable for observing 
the expected transit. This phenome- 
non, which presented to the American 
mathematicians and astronomers an 
ample occasion for the display of their 
abilities in these departments of sci- 
ence, attracted great attention in the 
colonies. At a meeting of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, held on 
the 7th day of January, 1769, Dr. 
Hugh Williamson was appointed a 
member of a committee, consisting of 
Mr. David Rittenhouse, the Rev. Dr. 
Ewing, Dr. Smith, provost of the col- 
lege, Mr. Charles Thompson, and 
some others, eminently skilled in ma- 
thematics and astronomy, to observe 
that rare phenomenon, as it was aptly 
styled by Dr. Smith. The contacts of 
the limbs of Venus and the sun, as 
observed and drawn up by Dr. Wil- 
liamson, together with the determina- 
tion of the sun’s parallax and dis- 
tance, as derived from those observa- 
tions, are communicated to the world 
in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The observations published on that 
memorable occasion, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ewing, Mr. David Rittenhouse, the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, by Professor Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts, as well as 
those by Dr. Williamson and other 
American astronomers, were consi- 
dered by the philosophers of Europe, 
as highly creditable to their authors, 
and of great importance to the cause 
of science. 

Soon after this event, the Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, sensi- 
ble of the correctness and ability with 
which the labours referred to had 
been conducted, and desirous of ob- 
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taining additional. means. of settling 
the longitude of Philadelphia, Norri- 
ton, and other places which had been 
the sites of their former observations 
of the transit of Venus, appointed the 
same committee, of which Dr. Wil- 
liamson had been an active member, 
to observe the transit of Mercury, 
which was to take place on the 9th 
day of November of the same year. 
The observations of Dr. Williamson, 
with the elements of his calculation of 
that transit, are also contained in the 
same important volume of the Ameri- 
can Transactions. 

In the month of September, of the 
same momentous year, a considerable 
degree of public alarm was excited by 
the appearance of a remarkable co- 
met. Its tail was of vast extent, sub- 
tending an arch of ten or fifteen de- 
grees. Dr. Williamson having con- 
sidered the subject with great atten- 
tion, presented to the American Phi- 
losophical Society a theory which 
seems to have been perfectly new, 
and which he ever claimed as his own. 
He alleged, that the lucid tail of that 
comet, which must have been many 
millions of miles in length, was no- 
thing more than the atmosphere of the 
comet thrown behind the nucleus as it 


approached the sun, and illuminated 
by the refracted rays of the sun’s 


light. He has often remarked, that 
from night to night, with his telescope, 
he traced a spot immediately behind 
the nucleus, in which there was not 
any observable light. Hence he in- 
ferred, that comets, instead of being 
infinitely hotter than melted iron, 
were, in all probability, like Jupiter 
and Saturn, habitable planets, and in 
their greatest and least distance from 
the sun might afford a comfortable 
residence for people, not materially 
differing from the inhabitants of this 
earth in the capacity of bearing cold 
or heat. It was not without consider- 
able difficulty that the Society could 
be prevailed upon to publish a theory 
of comets, so different from, and per- 
fectly opposed to, the received opini- 
ons on that subject. But the Doctor, 
after the most. rigid examination of 
his own views, and of the objections 
that were adduced, persisted in his 
determination to give them publicity ; 
and it is well known that. he always 
considered his theory of comets the 
most fortunate of all his conjectures 
on philosophical subjects. The paper 





he at that time published has lately 
been rewritten, and in an improved 
form has been again communicated 
to the public in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of New-York. 

In the year 1770, Dr. Williamson 
published, through the same channel 
of communication, some observations 
upon the change of climate that had 
taken place in the middle colonies of 
North America. He had ascertained, 
that within the last forty or fifty years, 
the winters had not been so intensely 
cold, nor the summers so disagreeably 
warm, as in the earlier settlement of 
the country ; and that during the same 
period, a'very observable change had 
also taken place in the character of 
the prevailing diseases ; that the fe- 
vers which had, for many years, main- 
tained a fatal reign through many 
parts of this country, were then evi- 
dently on the decline; and that in- 
flammatory fevers, with the several 
diseases of cold seasons, had been 
observed to remit their violence as the 
winters had become more temperate. 
To account for these facts, was the 
object of his communication. The 
view taken of this subject—of the face 
and situation of the country—of the 
influence of prevailing winds—of the 
effects of clearing, and subsequent 
cultivation of. the soil, and the illus- 
trations that were adduced from the 
history of the settlement of other parts 
of the world, and of their progress in 
agriculture and civilization, gave an 
interest to that paper, and caused it 
to be extensively read and cireulated. 
This, in connection with others which 
had preceded it, procured for Dr. 
Williamson, not only the notice of the 
various literary institutions of his na- 
tive country, into which he was shortly 
after introduced as an honorary mem- 
ber, but they obtained for him abroad 
the most flattering distinctions. The 
Holland Society of Sciences, as also 
the Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Utrecht, conferred upon him, in the 
most honourable manner, a member- 
ship in these distinguished institu- 
tions; and about the same period he 
received from a foreign university, 
probably Leyden, as a further re- 
ward of his literary labours, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

From some letters addressed by Dr. 
Williamson to his friend, the late 
Rev. Dr. Ewing, it appears, that in 
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1772, he made a voyage to the West 
India islands, for the purpose of col- 
lecting subscriptions for the academy 
of Newark, in the state of Delaware, 
of which institution he and Dr. Ewing 
were both trustees. His stay in the 
islands seems to have been protracted 


by severe bilious fevers; his zeal, | 


however, in the cause of literature | 
was not abated, and finally he pro- 
cured ahandsomesubscription. Keep- 
ing in view this desirable object, he | 
formed a plan of visiting England, to 
solicit pecuniary aid; and according- 
ly, in the autumn of 1773, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Ewing, afterwards Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylva- | 
nia, he undertook the voyage. In| 
this expedition their success was not 
equal to their expectation. As lite- 
rary and scientific men, they were 
every where received with marked at- 
tention; but the irritation of the public 
mind, which the affairs of the colonies 
had at that time produced, swallowed 
up every other consideration. From 
his Majesty they received a liberal 
donation, and several persons followed 
his laudable example, which induced 
them to persevere until the autumn of 
1775, when, hostilities having com- 
menced, Dr. Ewing retarned to Ame- 
rica, leaving the subject of this me- 





moir in London. 
Prior to his embarkation on this | 
mission, the vessel in which Dr. Wil- | 
liamson had engaged a passage for | 
England, lay in the harbour of Boston, | 
where he was waiting for her sailing | 
at the very time when the tea of the | 
East India Company was destroyed; | 
so that he was personally acquainted | 
with all the leading circumstances of | 
that important transaction. The ves- 
sel sailing immediately after this | 
event, on his arrival in England, he | 
was the first to report to the British 
government an account of that occur- | 
rence, and after a private interview | 
with Lord Dartniouth, he was examin- | 
ed before the privy council on the | 
19th of February, 1774. It was from 
this gentleman, Lord North has been | 
heard to declare, that he received the 
first intimation, that the misunder- 
standing between the two countries 
would probably issue in a civil war. 
About six days after the arrival of 
Dr. Williamson, a brig, charged with 
official despatches from the governor 





of Boston, reached a British port. On 


board of this brig were three gentle- | 








men, who were immediately examined, 
and their evidence being signed and 
attested on oath before the privy 
council, was afterwards laid before 
parliament. 

Dr. Williamson being sent for, was 
at first examined before two or three 
public officers, about the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1774, preparatory to his being 
examined before the privy council ; 
but, from the several questions that 
had been put to him, he concluded that 
no satisfactory knowledge could have 
been acquired of the late incidents in 
Boston: therefore, when he returned 
to his lodging, he wrote a regular de- 
tail of the several material incidents 
he had observed, which incladed an 
answer to the various questions which 
had been put to him, and a statement 
of sundry facts. When he attended 
the next day at the Horse-Guards, 
where the privy council sat, an offi- 
cer read to him what had been writ- 
ten as his answer to the questions 
that had been propounded. He ob- 
jected to the whole as incorrect, and 
handed him the narrative he had writ- 
ten. After this officer had informed 
the council of the Doctor’s objections 
to the answers as written, the Doctor 
was called in; and the Lord Presi- 
dent informed him, that they would 
receive his narrative, but wished to 
ask him a few more questions. To 
one of these questions the clerk wrote 
his answer so very incorrectly, as to 
convey an idea very different from 
what was intended ;—of this the Doc- 
tor complained, and the clerk was 
very properly reprimanded. When 
the examination was finished, an offi- 
cer (the Attorney-General) handed 
the Doctor a book and a pen, that he 
might swear, and sign hisname. He 
laid down the pen, requesting their 
lordships to believe, that he was not 
in the habit of saying things that he 
was not willing to swear. But al- 
though he had studied medicine, and 
not law, heknew so much of thelaw, as 
that a witness should not be examined 
concerning any fact that might endan- 


' ger a man’s life, unless the party was 


present, by whom he might be interro- 
gated. This, he said, was counted to 
be the law in England; but he could 
not tell whether it would pass for law 
in America: “ But if the measures 
were about to be pursued by Parlament 
against America, which out of doors 
were said to be intended, the time was 
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not far distant, when his native country 
would be deluged with blood.—This 
hand,” said he, ‘‘ shall be guiltless of 
that blood.” The Lord Chancellor as- 
sured him, that the examination and 
oath now taken, could not be used 
against any man who might be prose- 
cuted, and tried for hislife ; and the pre- 
sident declared upon his honour, that 
it had been the custom, time out of 
mind, to examine witnesses upon oath 
before the privy council, consequently 
this could not be considered as setting 
a novel precedent. Dr. Williamson 
then subscribed the narrative. | 

It was about this time that an event | 
occurred, which has been rendered | 
memorable by the commotion it then | 
excited, and by the magnitude and | 
importance of those consequences | 
which have since arisen from it ;—the 
discovery of the celebrated letters of 
Hutchinson and Oliver. When the 
unhappy disputes between the colo- 
nies and Great Britain took place, va- 
rious letters were: transmitted from 
governor Hutchinson, secretary Oli- 
ver, who was afterwards lieutenant- 
governor, and several others, servants 
of the crown, to Thomas Whately, 








Esq. M.P. and Private Secretary to 
Lord Grenville. In these letters, the | 


| 


Provincials suspected the character | 


of the people of Massachusetts to be | 
unfairly drawn. It therefore became | 
a matter of enterprise with the colo- | 
nial agents in London, to ascertain 
this fact, which was accomplished by 
the intrepidity of Dr. Williamson in | 
the following manner :— | 
Feeling a lively interest in the mo- | 


Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver, noticing 
the office in which they ought regu- 
larly to have been placed. Without 
a question being asked, the letters 
were delivered. The clerk, doubt- 
less, supposed him to be an autho- 
rized person from some other public 
office. Dr. Williamson immediately 
carried them to Dr. Franklin, and the 
next day left London for Holland, 
By this daring measure, was detected, 
and put beyond question, the misre- 
presentations and designs of Hutch- 
inson and his associates; and, per- 
haps, no event in the history of the 
provinces excited more bitter indigna- 
tion, or was calculated to produce 
greater opposition to the measures of 
England, than those to which these 
misrepresentations had given-rise.— 
Dr. Franklin, on receiving these letters, 
lost no time in transmitting them to 
his constituents in Boston, where the 
indignation and animosity which the 
perusal of them excited knew no 
bounds. The House of Representa- 
tives agreed on a petition and remon- 
strance to his Majesty, in which they 
charged their Governor and Lieute- 
nant-Governor with having betrayed 
their trust, and of having given pri- 
vate, partial, and false information. 
They also declared them to be ene- 
mies to the colonies, and prayed for 
justice against them, and for their 
speedy removal from their places. 
The petition and remonstrance of the 
people of Massachusetts were coni- 
municated to his Majesty’s Privy 
Council by Dr. Franklin in person. 
But these appeals were made in vain. 


mentous questions then agitated, and | The Governor and Lieutenant-Go- 
suspecting that a clandestine corre- | vernor, as might naturally be antici- 
spondence, hostile to the interest of | pated, were acquitted. 

the colonies, was carried on between The lively interest, and the conspi- 
Hutchinson and certain leading mem- | cuous part, which Dr. Williamson 
bers of the British cabinet, he deter- | took in public affairs, did not, how- 
mined to ascertain the truth by a bold | ever, prevent him, while in England, 
experiment. He had learned that | from bestowing a portion of his atten- 
Governor Hutchinson’s letters were | tion upon scientific pursuits. Elec- 
deposited in an office different from | tricity, whose laws had been recently 
that in which they ought regularly to | determined by the discoveries of Dr. 
have been placed ; and having under- | Franklin, and by his genius introduced 
stood that there was little exactness | among the sciences, was then a study, 
in the transaction of the business of which, like chemistry at the present 
that office, he immediately repaired to | day, largely engrossed the minds of 
it, and addressed himself to the chief | philosophers. 


clerk, not finding the principal within. 
Assuming the demeanour of official 
importance, he peremptorily stated, 
that he had come for the Jast letters 
that had been received from Governor 


Dr. Williamson had scarcely made 
his tour through Holland and the Low 
Countries, when the news of the de- 
claration of American independence 
reached him. On hearing this, he 
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proceeded to France, and, after a | 
short time spent in that kingdom, dur- 
ing a great part of which he was con- 
fined by sickness, sailed from Nantz 
in December, for Philadelphia, at 
which place he did not arrive before 
the 15th of March. The ship in which 
he sailed was captured off the Capes 
of Delaware; but he, with another 
passenger, escaped in an open boat, 
with some very important public de- 
spatches, of which he was the bearer. 
The American army, at the period of 
Dr. Williamson’s return from Europe, 
was in some measure organized, and 
every office in the medical staff, or in 
the line, that he could with any pro- 
priety accept, was filled up. He re- 
solved, therefore, to remain in private 
life, waiting for opportunities which 
he trusted would present themselves 
in the course of a dangerous struggle. 
In the mean time, he undertook a 
journey to Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina, with a younger brother, on a 
mercantile speculation. His brother 
sailed from Charleston for a neutral 
port in the West Indies. The Doctor, 
in company with another gentleman, 
purchased a sloop in Charleston, and 
having loaded her with a suitable 
cargo intended for Baltimore, ordered 
her for Edenton, in North Carolina; 
but before his arrival at Edenton, Ge- 
neral Howe, with the British army, 
on his way to Philadelphia, had en- 
tered Chesapeak Bay. That circum- 
stance determined the Doctor to con- 
tinue in Edenton, from which he after- 
wards traded to neutral islands in the 
West Indies. But while he thus con- 
tinued his mercantile connection with 
his brother, then also engaged in the 
West India trade, he determined to 
resume the practice of medicine ; this 
he did with the same success as he 
had done formerly at Philadelphia, 
and in a short time acquired the confi- 
dence of the people of Edenton. Dur- 
ing the period of his residence there, 
he was invited to Newbern, for the 
purpose of communicating the small- 
pox to such as had not experienced 
the benefits of inoculation. These 
circumstances in part contrib@ted to 
spread the name of Dr. Williamson, 
and to lay the foundation of that fame 
and confidence which he afterwards 
pong py in the state of North Caro- 
ina. 

The Doctor had taken an early op- 
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portunity of informing the governor of 
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that province, that if any circumstance 
shouid oceur in the course of the war, 
in which he could be of use to the 
state, he might immediately calculate 
upon his services. The command of 
the North Carolina militia was shortly 
afterwards given to their late Gover- 
nor Caswell, with the rank of Major 
General ; when, putting Dr. William- 
son in mind of a former promise, he 
handed him a commission, by which 
he found himself at the head of the 
medical department, as physician and 
surgeon, 

An occasion now presented itself, 
in which the Doctor had an op- 
portunity of displaying his firmness of 
character, his humanity, his profes- 
sional skill, and his incorruptible ad- 
herence to the cause in which he had 
embarked. On the morning after the 
battle near Camden, on the 18th of 
August, 1780, which he witnessed, he 
fell in with General Caswell, and re- 
quested of him to give him a flag ; ob- 
serving, that, although a great part of 
the militia had behaved ill, yet many 
of them, as he must have observed, 
fought with distinguished bravery, 
and that a considerable number, in 
consequence, were wounded and made 
prisoners, and now claimed his atten- 
tion. The General advised him to 
send some of the regimental sur- 
geons, observing that his duty did not 
require that service from him. The 
Doctor replied, that the regimentat 
surgeons, such of them as he had seen, 
refused to go; being, as he suspected, 
afraid of the consequences. Bat, said 
he, ‘if I have lived until a flag will 
not protect me, I have outlived my 
country; and in that ease, have lived 
one day too long.” To this.observa- 
tion, no reply was made—he obtained 
a pass, and the necessary instructions. 
He remained two months with the 
enemy in Camden, during which time 
he rendered very essential services to 
the prisoners committed to his care. 
Such, too, was the estimation in which 
the medical skill of Dr. Williamson 
was held by the British, that during 
the illness of one of their general offi- 
cers, in which the advice of a physi- 
cian became necessary, his attendance 
was requested, in addition to that of 
the surgeons constituting their medi- 
eal department. About the middle of 
October, cold mornings and evenings 
proved injurious to convalescents who 
had no warm clothing. It now be- 
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came desirable that some coarse wool- 
lens should be obtained. The Doctor, 
who had brought with him a supply of 

old to obviate accidents, availed 
bimself of that cash, to purchase the 
clothing that became necessary for the 
prisoners under his charge. 

The British troops, in the autumn 
of 1780, took possession of Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, and made an incursion 
into North Carolina: a camp was di- 
rected to be formed near the Great 
Dismal, for the defence of the state. 
Gen. Gregory, who had distinguished 
himself in the action near Camden, 
having been twice wounded with a 
bayonet while bringing off his brigade, 
was appointed to the command in that 
department; and at his particular re- 
quest, Dr. Williamson was permitted 
to serve with him. This was a pleas- 
ing circumstance to the Doctor; for 
as a winter campaign was expected, 
he wished to have an opportunity of 
ascertaining, by actual observation, 
how far careful attention to diet, 
dress, and comfortable lodging, might 
contribute to preserve the health and 
lives of soldiers in their encampment. 
The General made choice of a strong 
position within the borders of Virgi- 
nia, about ten miles from the British 
advanced post, and orders were issued 
that the Doctor’s instructions should 
be respected in every thing that might 
contribute to the comfort and health 
of the troops. A tent or hut, of suffi- 
cient size to lodge twelve or fourteen 
men, was immediately directed to be 
built on dry sandy ground. Dr. Wil- 
liamson attended in person, and su- 
perintended the position of every 
piece of timber entering into its con- 
struction, and even overlooked the 
formation of the several drains leading 
from it. That hut became the general 
model for such as were afterwards 
erected, and the Doctor selected the 
ground on which all others were to be 
constructed. 

To the diet of the soldiers, his atten- 
tion was also particularly directed; 
believing that fluid nourishments, by 
their effects in promoting perspira- 
tion, and preserving a healthy state of 
the excretions in general, are better 
caleulated to guard the body against 
febrile diseases, he made it a subject 
of his care to provide the troops with 
a plentiful supply of soups and other 
liquid nourishments. For this pur- 
pose, while the soldiers remained on 





that ground, he directed that each 
mess, consisting generally of eight or 
ten persons, should detach a man from 
day to day, whose particular duty it 
was made, to collect the various escu- 
lent vegetables that could be obtained 
in that neighbourhood; the Doctor 
even took the direction of the manner 
in which their nourishment should be 
prepared. There is much reason to 
believe, that two-thirds of the com- 
plaints by which military men suffer, 
originate in the circumstance of sleep- 
ing too near the moist ground, by 
which the perspiration is checked or 
moisture is absorbed, that in most 
cases is charged with putrescent ve- 
getable matter. The Doctor was fully 
impressed with this truth; and ac- 
cordingly adopted the means of se- 
curing to his men a dry and comfort- 
able lodging. As many trees in that 
country are loaded with moss, (the 
Tillandsia Usneoides of Linnzus,) he 
directed that every man should sleep 
on a bed of that moss, or of dead 
leaves, so as to afford perfect security 
against any moisture that might arise 
from the soil. The sick and wounded 
were lodged in close and warm 
houses. They were also plentifully 
supplied with the tea prepared from 
the leaves of the Yapon, (or Ilex Cas- 
sine Peragua, Lin.) a plant which flou- 
rishes on the banks of Carolina, af- 
fords an excellent beverage, and is 
employed by many as a substitute for 
the teas of China. When the use of 
milk was indicated, that article was 
also provided for the sick, at the Doc- 
tor’s expense. This experiment ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions ; for although they were in camp 
during the winter, (never less of the 
North Carolina militia than five hun- 
dred, and on some occasions, includ- 
ing the addition of the Virginia mi- 
litia, the number amounted to twelve 
hundred men,) they lost but two dar- 
ing the period of six months; nor did 
any man obtain a furlough on account 
of indisposition. 

Early in the spring of 1782, Dr. 
Williamson took his seat as a repre- 
sentat@ge of Edenton, in the House of 
Commons of North Carolina. In that 
assembly, he fortunately met with se- 
veral members, whose brothers, sons, 


or other connections, he had served 
in the army, or while they were pri- 


soners. Those services were not for- 
gotten. Among the bills which he 
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introduced into the legislative assem- 
bly with success, we find one for 
erecting a court of chancery, which 
had often been attempted, in vain, in 
that state; and, although he met with 
opposition, yet when the election came 
on for members of congress, he was 
immediately chosen without opposi- 
tion, and continued at the head of the 
delegation for three years, the longest 
time that any member was then per- 
mitted to serve. 

In the year 1786, Dr. Williamson 
published a series of essays, depre- 
cating paper currency, and recom- 
mending an excise to be imposed; 
and in 1787, he was one of the dele- 
gates from North Carolina, in the ge- 
neral convention at Philadelphia, who 
formed and signed the present con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The next general assembly, in De- 
cember, 1788, passed a law, calling 
another convention, to meet in the fol- 
lowing year. It may be recollected, 
that eleven of the states having adopt- 
ed the new constitution, it was imme- 
diately after carried into operation, 
and the first congress met in New- 
York, in the year 1789. It happened 
a short time after that congress met, 
of which Dr. Williamson was a mem- 
ber, that several small vessels, laden 
with naval stores, arrived from North 
Carolina at the port of New-York. 
The collector of the customs refused 
them entrance, unless they should pay 
the alien daty, which was six to one 
of the domestic. Dr. Williamson, 
who continued in New-York, after the 
dissolution of the old congress, as a 
commissioner to settle the accounts of 
North Carolina with the United States, 
drew up and presented to congress 
a spirited protest against the deci- 
sion of the collector ; at the same time 
urging the fact, that North Carolina 
had not by any act forfeited her claim 
to be considered as one of the United 
States. This protest, in twenty-four 
hours, produced a law, by which the 
Carolina vessels were allowed to en- 
ter, upon paying the domestic tonnage. 
When the first convention sat, he was 
attending in congress; but he was 
chosen, and attended as a member of 
the second convention in 1789, by 
which the constitution was adopted 
by a majority of two to one.’ The 
Dector’s co ional career was now 
to terminate. He had been chosen a 
representative from North Carelina, 
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in the first and second congress; but, 
desirous of retiring from political life, 
he, at a new election, declined being 
a candidate. 

In January, 1789, Doctor William- 
son was married to Miss Maria Ap- 
thorpe, daughter of the late Honour- 
able Charles Ward Apthorpe, formerly 
a member of his Majesty’s Council for 
the province of New-York: by that 
lady he had two sons; she died when 
the youngest was but a few days old. 
This bereavement determined him to 
retire from public employment, to set+ 
tle his private affairs, and to super- 
intend the education of his children. 
But his elder son, who gave an early 
promise of much celebrity, died in the 
22d year of his age; and the younger 
soon following, filled up the measure 
of Dr. Williamson’s domestic afflic- 
tions. 

In 1797, Dr. Williamson wrote a 
short but important paper on the Fe- 
vers of North Carolina. In the Ame- 
rican Museum, by Matthew Carey, he 
published several fugitive pieces op 
languages and politics. In his com- 
munication on the Fascination of Ser- 
pents, published in the -Medical Re- 
pository, he offers some new and. in- 
genious opinions on that still inex- 
plicable phenomenon in nataral his- 
tory. 
Upon the appearance of the yellow 
fever in New-York, in 1805, Dr. Wil- 
liamson was appointed by the Corpo- 
ration of that city one of a medical 
committee. to investigate the particu- 
lar character and origin of the cases 
that occurred at the commencement 
of the pestilence of that season. 

He also enriched the American Me- 
dical and Philosophical Register with 
several valuable papers. The first, 
entitled, ‘‘ Remarks upon the incor- 
rect manner in which Iron Rods are 
sometimes set up for defending Houses 
from Lightning,” &c. conveys seme 
important practical instruction upon 
that subject. His other papers were, 
‘** Conjectures respecting the Native 
Climate of Pestilence ;” ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Navigable Canals;’” ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Means of preserving 
the Commerce of New-York,” and 
“ Additional Observations on Navi- 
gable Canals ;” all printed in'the same 
periodical journal ,under the signatures 
of Observer, or Mercator. In the year 


1810, Dr. Williamson was apy 
by — New-York Historioal Seclotyste 
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deliverthe anniversary discourse, illus- 
trative of the objects of that Institu- 
tion: he readily complied with their 
request, and upon that occasion se- 
lected for his subject, ‘‘ the Benefits 
of Civil History.” That discourse is 
evidently the result of much reading 
and reflection. 

In 1811, his ‘‘ Observations on the 
Climate in different parts of America, 
compared with the Climate in corre- 
sponding parts of the other Conti- 
nent,” were published, in one volume, 
8vo. In this work, Dr. Williamson 
indignantly exposes the sophistry of 
those writers who have asserted, that 
America is a country in which the fri- 
gid temperature and vice of the cli- 
mate prevent the growth and expan- 
sion of animal and vegetable nature, 
and cause man and beast to degene- 
rate. He altogether discards the no- 
tion, that a new or inferior race of 
men had been created for the Ameri- 
can continent. A firm believer in the 
Mosaic writings, he labours, with the 
learned Dr. Clayton, to prove the 
conformity of things to biblical his- 
tory. He believes America, in her 
rivers, mountains, lakes, and vegeta- 
ble productions, to be formed on a 
scale of more magnificence than those 
of the old world, and thinks that the 
winters are more temperate on the 
western than on the eastern coast of 
North America; although on some 
parts of that continent they are colder 
than in corresponding latitudes of 
Europe. He considers the opinion 
that the Indian is of a new race, to be 
altogether untenable ; that every part 
of America was inhabited when dis- 
covered by Columbus, and that North 
America was settled from Tartary or 
Japan, and from Norway; that South 
America was peopled from India. 

In the folowing year, 1812, appear- 
ed his History of North Carolina, in 
two volumes 8vo. The author com- 
mences his undertaking with a short 
account of the discoveries made in 
America by adventurers from the dif- 
ferent of Europe. He next re- 
lates the attempts of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh to settle a colony in N. Carolina, 
and from that time the history of that 
colony is continued down to the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. The 
work closes with a view of the soil, 
oe and general state of health, 

different parts of that country. In 


the proofs and explanations annexed 





to each volume, are inserted many va- 
luable documents, selected with care, 
illustrative of matters contained in the 
body of the text. 

In 1814, being associated with his 
Excellency De Witt Clinton, gover- 
nor of ihe state of New-York, and 
some other gentlemen friendly to the 
interests of science, and desirous to 
promote the literary reputation of ‘the 
state, Dr. Williamson took an active 
part in the formation and establish. 
ment of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of that city; and contri- 
buted to its advancement by the pub- 
lication of a valuable paper in the first 
volume of its Transactions. As a trus- 
tee of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the 
State of New-York, he not only per- 
formed its duties with vigilance and 
impartiality, but contributed to its in- 
terests by a liberal pecuniary appro- 
priation. Some other institutions of 
that city were also aided by similar 
acts of his beneficence, especially the 
Orphan Asylum, and the Society for 
the relief of Poor Widows with Small 
Children. To these, his donations 
were such as his moderate fortune 
enabled him to bestow, consistently 
with his obligations to his family con- 
nections, to whom, with the exception 
of a few inconsiderable legacies, he 
left the residue of his estate. The 
Humane Society, the City Dispen- 
sary, and the New-York Hospital, re- 
ceived a large portion of his time and 
attention during the remaining years 
of his life. ’ 

His quickness of perception—his 
memory—his judgment, and his ex- 
ternal senses, all manifested an un- 
common activity to the very last days 
of his life. This exemption from the 
ordinary defects: and privations at- 
tendant upon old age, is doubtless 
ascribable to his temperate and regu- 
lar habits of living; the order and 
method with which he performed all 
his various duties ; and especially to 
that rigid abstinence from all vinous 
and spirituous drinks, to which. sys- 
tem of living he had so peculiarly ad- 
hered from his earliest days. 

The life of this excellent man was 
now drawing to its close.’ Hitherto, 
by means of the uniform temperance 
and regularity of his habits, he had, 
with very few exceptions, been pro- 
tected from any return of those pul- 
monary complaints with which he had 
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been affected in his youth. - His intel- 
lectual faculties remained tothe last 
period of his life unbroken, and in 
their fall vigour. No man enjoyed 
the luxury of literary pursuits more 
than Dr. Williamson. These, with 
the society of his particular friends, 
added te the consolations afforded by 
religion, and the recollection of a life 
passed in the performance of duty, 
and devoted to the benefit of his fel- 
low men, gilded the evening of his days, 
and rendered them no less cheerful and 
serene than the morning and meridian 
of his long and usefal career. 

For some time, however, after the 
death of his favourite son, his strength 
and spirits were observed to decline. 
In two or three years his ancles began 
to swell, attended with other symp- 
toms denoting the approach of general 
dropsy. Although he had recourse to 
the Balston chalybeate, by the middle 
of April, 1816, the swelling of the 
limbs, and symptoms of a dropsical 
affection of the chest, had so far in- 
creased, that for several weeks he 
could not lie in a horizontal posture, 
but was compelled to sleep sitting in 
his chair: by the use, however, of 
powerful diuretics, succeeded by tonic 
medicines and daily exercise, his 
complaints in a few months were 
chiefly removed, and he was restored 
to his usual pursuits, and his wonted 
cheerfulness, which were continued to 
the day of his decease. This event 
took place on the 22d day of May, 
1819, in the 85th year of his age, and 
in the sudden manner he himself had 
anticipated. While taking his aceus- 
tomed ride a short distance from the 
city, accompanied by his favourite 
niece, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, the heat of the day being un- 
usually great, he suddenly sunk into 
a deliquium. Medical assistance was 
immediately called, but too late: his 
spirit had fled to Him who gave it. 

Dr. Williamson, in his person, was 
tall, considerably above the general 
standard, of a large frame, well pro- 
portioned, but of a thin habit of bedy, 
and his whole physiognomy was pecu- 
liar and striking. 

In his conversation, he was plea- 
sant, facetious, and animated ; occa- 
sionally indalging in wit and satire; 
always remarkable for the strength of 
his ex _—— and an emphatic man- 
ner of utterance, accompanied with a 
peculiarity of gesticulation, originally 
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in part ascribable to the inphhn of an 
active mind, but which early in life 
had become an established habit. His 
style, both in conversation and in 
writing, was simple, concise, perspi- 
cuous, and remarkable for its strength ; 

always displaying correctness of 
thought, and logical precision. 

Under tke impressions and precepts 
he had very early received, no circum- 
stances could ever induce him to de- 
- from that line of conduct which 

is understanding had informed him 
was correct. His constancy of cha- 
racter, and undeviating integrity, whe- 
ther in the minor concerns of private 
life, or in the performance of his public 
duties, became proverbial with all who 
knew him. 

Whatever may be the merits of Dr. 
Williamson, as a scholar, a hysi- 
cian, a statesman, or Shilosop er,— 
however he may be distinguished for 
his integrity, his benevolence, and 
those virtues which enter into the 
moral character of man,—he resents 
to the world claims of a still higher 
order. The lovers of truth and virtue 
will admire, much more than his lite- 
rary endowments, that regard for re- 
ligious duty, of which, under all cir- 
cumstances and in ali situations, he 
exhibited so eminent an example. 
Dr. W. with all his inquiries into the 

hysical constitution of this globe, 

iF ke Newton and Rittenhouse, could 
elevate his views to the Great Agent 
that gave existence to our world, and 
that. sustains it in its connections 
With the other parts of the universe. 
With al! the attention he bestowed 
upon the various parts of nature, he 
still, in the true spirit of a lover of 
wisdom, could direct his thoughts tu 

« ______. Sjon hill, ' 

And Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 

Fast by the oracle of God.” 

To those who delight to dwell on 
themes like these, it will be gratifying 
to receive the expression of his own 
sentiments and feelings on this mo- 
mentous. subject: In a letter written 
during his last illness, he observes, 
‘*T have not any apprehension of a 
long confinement by sickness; men 
of my habits usually drop off quickly, 
therefore I count it my duty to be 
—* in a state of preparation, 
whether I may be called off in the 


morning, at noon, or at midnight.” 


Upon another occasion, a short time 
before his decease, he thus concludes 
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a letter to bis nephew, and which 
proved one of his last communica- 
tions. “ I have, as I believe, given 

ou notice of every. thing to which it 
is. proper that you should attend; and 
having now, as I think, nearly finished 
my course through the wilderness of 
life, grant, O Lord! that when my 
feet shall touch the cold stream of the 
waters of Jordan, my eyes may be 
steadily fixed on the heavenly Canaan, 
so that I may say to Death, ‘ Where 
is thy sting” ” 

Such was the man whose character 
and services are here commemorated. 
Those who are now engaged ia the 
pursuits of science, as preparatory to 
the exercise of a liberal profession, 
will learn, from the example that has 
been exbibited, to set a due value 
upon the diligent and profitable em- 
ployment of time, to dedicate their 
talents and services to their country’s 
welfare; and, above all, to cherish 
that love of truth, virtue, and religion, 
for which the venerable subject of this 
imperfect eulogy was so eminently 
distinguished. 

oe 
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“ Vastus animus immoderata, incredibilia, 
nimis alta semper cupiebat.” SALLUST. 





Mr. Epiror. 
Sig.—Hf you think the following sketch 
of a character, not altogether unique, 
may be of use to any of your readers, 
it is much at your service. 





Frorio was the son of gentleman of 
independent fortune. The days of his 
infancy, as they contain little worthy 
of notice, we shall pass over. When 
at a proper age, he was sent by his fa- 
ther to one of our great schools. Here 
Florio was soon noticed by his tutors 
asa forward sprightly lad. In ashort 
time, however, he discovered a greater 
taste for miscellaneous reading than 
for the formal, dry, and tedious rou- 
tine of the school. With his head 
stored with anecdotes, narratives, and 
histories, be was frequently brought 
to the flogging block for false quanti- 
ties, or bad concords. However, by 
dint of corporal punishment, and a 
principle of ambition which would 
now and then operate with some ef- 
fect, he gained such a stock of classi- 
eal learning, as to be be able to make 
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out the sense of an author, though he 
was by no means what may be styled 
an accurate scholar. In the mean 
time, every subject which came in his 
way attracted his attention; aod dar- 
ing the holidays, when no strict in- 
quiry could be made into his real ac- 
) pr peer Florio passed for a pro- 
igy of erudition. 

After having spent the usual number 
of years in scholastic trammels, our 
hero was removed to the university. 
He now exulted in the idea of being 
free to range the whole circle of the 
sciences, and soon found that it was 
entirely at his own option, whether he 
paid attention to the stated business 
of the college or not. This liberty so 
exactly suited his disposition, that he 
soon availed himself of it. His library 
was speedily stored with books on 
every subject, and Florio now ecom- 
menced universal student, Quickly 
fatigued with one pursuit, another had 
charms to attract him. At one time 
logic claimed his attention. To logic 
then Florio applied with activity ; but 
in the moments of ennui, he soon dis- 
covered that logic was a cramping 
pedantic study, by no means calca- 
lated for a liberal mind. He had 
heard and read much of the cogency 
and beauty of mathematical proof. 
Upon Euclid he dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure. But no sooner did the dif- 
ficulties in the fifth book present them- 
selves, than Florio forsook Euclid for 
a treatise on a political dispute. 

To describe all his pursuits would 
be endless. So numerous were they, 
that before he could by due delibera- 
tion determine which he should en- 
gage in for the day, half the day was 
expired. While Florio was thus dip- 
ping into every study, and going to 
the bottom of none, the death of his 
father summoned him from the uni- 
versity. On coming up to town, he 
found himself in the possession of a 
handsome fortune. Florio was soon 
the oracle of allcompanies. No, sub- 
ject could be started, but he was the 
loudest in declaiming on it. As he 
had not, however, arrived at that de- 
gree of vanity which forgets all sense 
of shame, and as he was conscious 
that some men knew more of different 
sciences than himself, it was frequently 
observed, that, however he might shine 
in the company of ladies, or men of 
fashion, he was careful of disp 
his acquixements before acknow. 
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literati. Sometimes, indeed, he has 
been found to ar mistaken his man, 
and while descanting with amazing 
volubility, has been disconcerted by a 
home question relating to the subject. 
As he waa one day quoting a scrap of 
Latin, he was completely put to the 
blush by a pert Etonian, who arraign- 
ed him of the high crime of making a 
false quantity. 

Florio talked. so long and talked so 
fast, that he at length began to think 
himself superior to every body else. 
In one particular, however, he was 
soon convinced that others were more 
knowing than himself. Having, in the 
course of his mathematical inquiries, 
met with a few cases concerning the 
doctrine of chances, he applied himself 
to that study for the space of two 
whole days, at the end of which time 
he conceived himself to be perfectly 
master of the subject. Resolved to 
turn his knowledge to some account, 
he forthwith repaired to Brookes’s, 
where he was soon eased of the great- 
est part of his property. Florio re- 
turned home full of anger, disappoint- 
ment, and rage—he knew not what to 
do—his debts of honour must be paid. 
He therefore sold his estate, collected 
his effects, paid his debts of every 
kind, and sat brooding in melancholy 
silence over the sam of two thousand 
pounds, which he had still at his com- 
mand. Sometime before this dis- 
tressing event, Florio had perused a 
Treatise on Trade and Commerce, 
This had clearly instructed him in the 
whole theory ; and he now determined 
to enter on the practice. In short, 
with the above-mentioned capital, he 
began business with eager expecta- 
tion of success. But, alas, so versa- 
tile a mind as Florio’s could not apply 
with that steadiness and uniform regu- 
larity, so essential to the very exist- 
ence of the merchant. Instead of ba- 
lancing his accounts, he was studying 
the equilibrium of the lever; and, ip- 
stead of posting his ledger, he was 
making entries in his common place- 
book. How well soever he was versed 
in the theory of commerce, he was to- 
tally ignorant of the artifices of trade. 
The event was such as might reason- 
ably have been expected; what he 
had saved from the gaming-table, was 
speedily swallowed up in the vicissi- 
tudes of commerce,and Florio shortly 
found his name circulated throughout 
the kingdom in the Lendon Gazette. 





Thus reduaed tai igence, he had only 
to trust to bis erudition for support. 
He therefore made interest to be ad- 
mitted as usher at a reputable gram- 
mar school. On his examination, how- 
ever, it appeared, that though he had 
read every author, Greek and Latin, 
that could be mentioned, he was but 
little acquainted with that humble but 
necessary book called the grammar: 
his application was accordingly re- 
jected with contempt. 

His only resource was to offer his 
services to seminaries of inferior note. 
In consideration of accepting a small 
stipend, he readily got admittance inte 
one of those nurseries of British youth, 
called Academies, which in the envi- 
rons of the metropolis are found 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


In this butchery of edacation, Flo- 
rio is in his element, Here he may 
make a flourish, without taking the 
pains to be accurate. Here he ean 
deal out the shredsof knowledge which 
he has picked up, without a competi- 
tor. And though he is sometimes 
obliged to bear with the insults of Mr. 
Syntax, his employer and superior, 
he generally keeps this petty tyrant 
in awe by his super?er learning! The 
report of his amazing erudition has so 
far raised the reputation of the school 
in the estimation of several of the good 
citizens of the metropolis, and their 
wives, that he is likely very soon to 
enter inte partnership with Mr. Syn- 
tax. Indeed, it is credibly assert- 
ed, that one of the conditions of their 
coalition is, that the advertisements 
are to stand in the name of Mr. Syn- 
tax, whois to be assisted by a gentle 
man of distinguished es Same 
lately a member of one of the uni~ 
versities. 

Such is the history of Florio ; who, 
had he bent his chief attention to any 
one object, would probably have 
avoided his misfortunes; or at least 
would have been able to support him- 
self with more real credit, than can 
possibly accrue to him from his pre- 
sent employment. From his unforta- 
nate example we may, however, learn 
to confine our views, and to fix upon 
some settled object of pursuit, to which 
all our researches inte other things 
should be subservient: remembering 
that the swiftest traveller may be be- 


nighted by stopping tvo frequently. en 
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-his way fo erop the scattered flowers 
that attract his notice, whilst he who 
labours diligently onward, and regales. 
his senses no more than is necessary 
for renewed activity, will arrive at his 
journey’s end with comfort and plea- 
sure. R. T. 

aise 


THE BURNING OF JOHN HUSS. 


In ‘‘ The Lollards—a Tale,” founded 
on the persecutions which marked the 
early part of the fifteenth century—a 
work of considerable value and in- 
terest,—there are some impressive de- 
scriptions of the celebrated Christian 
Reformer, John Huss. The account 
of his martyrdom cannot fail to arouse 
deep attention. The age of persecu- 
tion by fire and faggot is passed, but 
here is an instance of its destructive, 
sweeping, heartless. severity, while it 
lasted. The following extracts from 
the work, descriptive of the burning 
of John Huss, we think it is impossi- 
ble for any one to read without the 
most painful emotions.— 

“The procession moved on. Huss, 
absorbed in pious meditations, was 
only awake to joyful hope; and the 
momentary weakness which had come 
over him in the church, had given 
place to the most calm and settled 
fortitude. Arriving at the gate of the 
Episcopal Palace, he saw a pile of 
wood, and believed that he was al- 
ready at the place of execution. He 
was soon undeceived, for the wood 
being fired, he saw his writings brought 
forward, and successively thrown into 
the flames. A smile played on his fea- 
tures, which he tried but in vain to 
smother while he witnessed this vain 
experiment ; and turning to the crowd 
with the utmost composure, he de- 
elared that his writings were consum- 
ed, not for the errors which they con- 
tained, but to gratify the ignoble rage 
of his adversaries. 

** The sun shone bright, but a shower 
of sain had fallen, and within the cir- 
cle. to which Huss was admitted to 
view the destruction of his books, he 
saw a.large earthworm in his path. 
He stepped a little aside, to avoid 
treading on it.. One of his guards, 
who observed this, placed his foot on 
the reptile with an air of bravado. 

“<7 would call the worm my bro- 
ther,’ said. the martyr, ‘ and truly we 
are brothers in misfortune, for we pe- 
rish by the same cruelty.’ 





“ He now approached a large area, 
which had been cleared from the 
crowd, who still anxiously pressed 
forward wherever the vigilance of the 
guards was relaxed. It was opposite 
the gate of Gottlebian, and between 
the gates and gardens of the suburbs, 
In the centre he saw an accumulation 
of faggots, amidst which a strong post 
was erected. Several men were em- 
ployed in carrying more wood into 
the open space, and four large bun- 
dies of straw were placed beside the 
faggots. A man of ferocious aspect 
stood near the post, about which the 
faggots were being piled. He was 
engaged in disentangling the coils of 
a rope, which had been recently im- 
mersed in water, and two or three 
chains were laid across a bench, with 
an appearance of careful arrange- 
ment. Huss had no difficulty in re- 
cognizing inthis man, his executioner; 
and in the place to which he had now 
been conducted, the spot on which he 
was to die. bd ° wd - 

‘‘ Though the unfortunate Huss was 
surrounded by beings who had wrought 
themselves up to suppose that the tor- 
ture and death of a virtuous man 
would be an acceptacle, spectacle to a 
God of mercy, there were many among 
the crowd, whose piety fell far short of 
that zeal which could contemplate the 
meditated sacrifice without shudder- 
ing horror. These now made their 
voices heard, remarking, thatin what- 
ever way the sufferer had before of- 
fended, he prayed most devoutly, and 
some wished that he might be indulged 
with a confessor. But a priest who 
had been present at the council, and 
was now riding within the circle, 
called out, on perceiving the impres- 
sion which the martyr’s words had 
made, that being a convicted heretic, 
those entrusted with the punishment 
of his offences ought not to suffer him 
to be heard. At the same time, he 
declared that no confessor could be 
allowed to approach one so accursed 
—cut off from, and already dead to, 
the church. 

* 7 * * * *. 

‘¢ The executioner then took from 
his person a white coat, which he had 
put on, in honour of his anticipated 
deliverance. A frock, prepared with 
pitch and tar, was brought to him, and 
wearing this, he was conducted to the 
stake. His hands were bound, and 
two faggots, with straw intermixed, 
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mur ran through those who had been 
admitted within the guarded space. 
Huss started. An idea crossed his 
mind that possibly Sigismund had re- 
lented ; but this was immediately dis- 
missed, when the priest, who had be- 
fore spoken to reprove the cries of the 
crowd, advanced to give expression 
to the feeling which had just mani- 
fested itself. 
* * * * * "* 

“ Huss was first tied round the mid- 
dle with cords. A chain was passed 
over these, and chains were fastened 
to his left leg and his neck. Thus se- 
curely bound to the stake, the faggots 
provided for the occasion were piled 
up to his chin; straw was placed be- 
neath and between them, where it was 
thought likely most effectually to con- 
tribute to the fierceness of the blaze. 

‘** A moment of awfal expectation 
followed. The executioner approach- 
ed with a lighted torch; when the 
Duke of Bavaria rode up to Huss, 
and loudly called to him, demanding 
that he should now renounce his er- 
rors; at the same time reminding him 
that in a few moments it would be cut 
of his power to do so. 

“«*] thought the danger already 
passed ;’ he replied, ‘ but, happily, I 
am nothing tempted to gainsay what 
I have heretofore advanced. I have 
taught the truth, and I am now ready 
to seal it with my blood. Ultimately 
it shall prevail, though I may not see 
it. This day you kindie the flames of 

rsecution about a poor and worth- 

ess sinner; but the spirit which ani- 
mates me, shall, phoenix like, ascend 
from my ashes, soar majestically on 
high through many succeeding ages, 
and prove to all the Christian world 
how vain this persecution, how impo- 
tent your rage.’ 
* * * + 

“The martyr turned as far as his 
bands would admit, and looked to- 
wards the executioner, who now ap- 
proached to kindle the fire. His 
movement caused some of the outer 
faggots to fall. Upon this, the flaming 
torch was laid down, till the wood 
could be replaced. The Bohemian 
saw the torch resumed, and in the 
same instant he heard the crackling of 
the lighted straw. .The rapidly ex- 
tending blaze spread round the pile; 





while, seizing the last moments that 
remained to him on earth, Huss pray- 
ed aloud. He was proceeding; when 
the rising flame seized his beard, eyes, 
and eye-brows, and an involantary 
start threw the cap: from his head. 
His voice was again heard above the 
roaring of the volume of fire, which 
now burst from the top of the pile be- 
hind the stake. Utterance failed him; 
but his uplifted eyes evinced, in ‘that 
awfal moment, that his heart was still 
awake to devotion, though his tongue 
was mute for ever. - His face became 
violently distorted, and bowing down 
his head, he was seen to expire. 
Enough wood had not been provided, 
and the fire failed, before ‘the mortal 
remains of the martyr were more than 
half consumed. His clothes had been 
thrown on the pile in aid of the fag- 
gots; a — insufficient, and a 
new supply of wood was necessary. 
The burning being at length complete, 
his ashes were carefully collected, 
carried away in a cart, and thrown 
into the neighbouring river, that the 
admirers of the Bohemian might pos- 
sess no relic to recal the memory: of 
their martyr.” 
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ESCULAPIUS; OR, THE HOSPITAL’ OF 
FOOLS. A VISION, IN IMITATION OF 
LUCIAN.—No. 2. 


( Concluded from col. A&A. ) 


LE . Bat ‘see, - what, vast 
crowds are waiting for audience ; and 
with how much eagerness they are set 
upon discovering the follies of one 
another. It is quite impossible for us 
to sit and hear all the particular fol- 
lies, of which particular men are 
guilty. It seems to me, therefore, b 
very much the easiest way, to pic 
out the wise men first ; and when we 
have done that, we may apply. more 

eneral medicines to the rest, without 
inquiring into their individaal dis- 
tempers. Make proclamation, there- 
fore, Mercury, that people may no 
longer trouble themselves witb bring- 
ing the fools of their acquaintance, but 
henceforward. let them bring none but 
the wise men. ' 

Me . Alas, Aisculapias! Art 
thou no better acquainted with the 
natare of mankind than this?. If we 
are to stay here till one man accuse 
another of being wise, we-may stay 
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till the end of the world. No, Aiscu- 
lapius, no; in searching the follies of 
mankind, it was necessary to have an 
account of them from others, and not 
from themselves. But if you would 


search for wise men, you must not ask | 


men’s opinion of one another, but take 
what every man thinks of himself. 

ius. Thou art betier ac. 
quainted with the humours of man- 
kind than I am ; do therefore as thou 
wilt. : 

Mi . O yes! O yes! O yes! 
Let all those that are wise range them- 
selves on the right hand, and distin- 
guish themselves from the rest. 

ZEsculapius. What can be the mean- 
ing of this?) Every man places him- 
self on the right side, but one; and 
they jostle one another for room with 
the greatest violence imaginable! 
Here, you, sir! what are you, pray, 
who appear so very confidently at the 
very head of the wise? 

Poet. Who, I, sir? I am a poet. 

ZEsculapius. Well; and pray, Mr. 
Poet, what sort of a pretence have 

ou to pisce yourself so confidently 
before all the rest? 

Poet. Can Aisculapius know I am 
a poet, and ask that question? As 
much as a man is above a beast, so 
much is a poet above another man. 
It is we who converse with the gods, 
and despise the rest of mankind. It 
is we who elevate ourselves above the 
transitory things that the vulgar are 
so fond of; who despise riches, glory, 
and honour, atid seek for nothing but 
fame and immortality. 


“ When conquering death shall ravish from 
their eyes 

Those trifling glories that the valgar prize ; 

ber crowns shall fall, when empires shall be 

ost, 

And ali that’s mortal be dissolv’d in dust ; 

Then shall I live immortal in my fame, 

And futare ages shall extol my name.” 


Statesman. I think there is no great 
need now of convincing sculapius, 
how little that man can deserve the 
title of wise, since he himself has been 
pleased to prove it sufficiently already. 
I will not say any thing to the man 
himself, or inquire what pretences he 
has to the title of a poet; but, taking 
it for granted that he is as good as he 
fancies himself, yet can any thing be 
so ridiculous as the design he pro- 
poses. He does not pretend that po- 
etry makes people happy in this world, 
because we very pla see* the con- 
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trary ; but he pleases himself with a 
vain reversion of imaginary honours, 
which he is never to enjoy till be him- 
selfis insensible of them. It will be 
a very great satisfaction, doubtless, to 
a man, when he is in the grave, to 
think his verses run as smoothly as 
ever; and one must be an infidel, to 
doubt that the author of a fine poem 
will be extremely considered in the 
other world. Now I do not say this 
out of any malice to the profession of 
a poet, nor would I pretend to take a 
tittle from them, though they do not 
deserve it; but in order to shew you 
those who do. Do you ask me, then, 
who it is that deserves the title of a 
wise man? Whom should I answer, 
but him who knows how to govern the 
state. If particular persons of a com- 
munity think they have any title to 
wisdom, how much more must they 
allow that title to those who are capa- 
ble of governing the community? It 
is they, certainly, who can move as- 
semblies, who can advise kings, who 
can govern commonwealths, that de- 
serve the.title of the wise. How con- 
siderable a figure does such a man 
make in a government! How much 
is he followed and caressed! What 
advantages does he get to himself and 
family, and how much is he flattered 
and adored by those very poets who 
would vainly arrogate the title of wise 
to themselves! 

Stoic. Though Lam of a profession 
that do not trouble themselves with 
the trifles of the world, yet-I cannot, 
I confess, be pleased to see people 
take a title to themselves, to which 
they have not the least pretence. I 
might observe, here, that considering 
how kings are for the most part advis- 
ed, and commonwealths governed, a 
man has no great reason to boast of 
his having a hand in either. But I 
shall wave all that, as to any particu- 
lar, and speak to the employment of 
a-statesman in general. Is there, 
then, any thing so ridiculous as for a 
man to propose to make himself great, 
as the end of all his actions? The 
only end a wise man proposes is the 
making himself happy: how ridicu- 
lous, therefore, must he appear, who 
makes himself miserable, in order to 
make himself great?—who seeks the 





contempt of the wise, that he may get 
the admiration of fools?—who leads @ 
false dissembling life, and fawns upon 
‘those whe treat him insolently, and 
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treating those insolently who fawn 
upon him! Who values himself upon 
bearing other people’s burdens, for 
which the only thanks he gets, is envy 
or contempt,—envy if he should suc- 
ceed, contempt if he should fail? 
Should a man who came late to an 
inn, instead of taking the rest that) 
was requisite to refresh him for the} 
next day’s journey, enter into cabals, | 
form designs, and manage intrigues 
to get the best room in the house, 
which would make him very uneasy ‘f 
he failed in it,and from which, though 
he succeeded, he must necessarily 
depart the next morning; would not 
this man appear ridiculously foolish, 
and even contemptible, to all the world? 
And when we see a man in a world, 
from which he must necessarily depart 
in avery short space oftime, instead of 
preparing himseif for what is to follow, 
waste all that little time in senseless 
cabals, in vain designs, and in ridicu- 
lous intrigues to make himself great 
and powerful ; which, if he do not at- 
tain it, makes him uneasy, and which 
if he do, he must leave it immediately 
again; is not this man ten times more 
ridiculous and more foolish than the 
other? The man who by his folly loses 
his rest one night, will, without doubt, 
grow wiser, and take a double share 
of rest the next. Bat, alas! in the 
other case it is quite different: there 
is no second opportunity of correcting 
the first; and he who has spent one 
life foolishly, will never be entrusted 
with another to employ better. 

culapius. Wisely urged, © in- 
comparable Stoic! The folly of this 
sort of men is very palpable, and you, 
certainly, who can so safely find out 
their infirmities, can easily discover to 
us the men who are sabject to no in- 
firmities at all. 

Stoic. You judge right, divine s- 
culapius! Itis among us, and us only, 
that you must expect to find a real 
wise man. And our leaders have 
taught as, upon a due consideration 
of the world, te pronounce all men 
mad beside. It is true, their extra- 
vagance does not appear, perhaps, to 
the vulgar ; but as in a madhouse, one 
of the patients does not perceive that 
madness in his companion, which is 
presently found out by a sober by- 
stander: so, in this universal mad- 
ness which possesses the world in ge- 
neral, though they do not discover it 
in one another, yet it is at first sight 

No. 54.—Vo . V. ; 








apparent to the eyes of the sage. Do 
you ask me, then, who is this wise man 
that I have mentioned? It is he wlio 
places not his felicity in his beauty, 
his wealth, or his learning; who de- 
sires no pleasure, who fears no pain, 
—whom the frowns of fortune cannot 
deject, nor her smiles exalt ;—who is 
happy io prisons, in banishments, in 
torments. Who if he were trailing in 
Phalaris’s bull, would cry out, How 
pleasant this is! It matters not how 
many arrows fortune aims at him, 
since he is impenetrable to them all. 
As there are some stones so hard that 
the iron cannot touch; and as dia- 
monds can neither be cut nor broken ; 
as rocks in the sea break the fury of 
the waves, and, beaten upon so many 
ages, retain no marks of its rage: so 
is the soul of a wise man solid and 
firm; and has collected so much 
strength, that it remains as safe from 
all injuries as any of the things I men- 
tioned. But what! (will you say,) is 
there no one, then, who will attempt 
to injure a wise man?—Yes, they will 
attempt it, but they cannot perform it. 
He is raised so much above the vul- 
gar, that none of their ill designs can 
reach him. When that foolish king 
darkened the day with his arrows, 
there was not one of them which 
reached the sun; when the chains 
were cast into the sea, they could not 
bind the waves; and those who de- 
stroy the temples, do no injury to the 
Deity. In like manner, whatever is 
done proudly, maliciously, or inso- 
lently, against a wise man, (who is in 
nothing different from a god but in 
point of time,) is but attempted in 
vain. 

Zéseulapius, O sage, O wonderful, 
incomparable Stoic? This, this is a 
wise man. Is it possible that people 
can continue slaves to their follies, 
when wisdom proposes such sablime, 
such noble rewards to her followers? 
Bat descend a little from this high re- 
gion in which you are placed, conform 
yourself to the weakness of others; 
and convince their stupidity by living 
examples of this high pitch of wisdom 
you have so nobly described to them, 
But what is the matter with that man 
to laugh so? You, there, who stand 
by yourself on the left side, while all 
the rest are gotten upon the right? 

Man, (solus.) Alas, sir, who can 
forbear laughing, to see men hope, by 
= pride and vanity, to exempt 
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themselves from those infirmities to 
which all mankind are naturally sub- 
ject? This sage, this wonderful and 
incomparable Stoic, after all his noble 
and high-flown similes, is neither so 
hard as a diamond, so firm as a rock, 
nor so elevated as the sun. This 
mighty man, who would laugh in 
Phalaris’s bull, yet is liable to pain 
and anguish, as well as the meanest 
of the people ; the most vulgar weapon 
shall hurt him, and the most ordinary 
strength shall reach him. This con- 
templative person, who has found out 
the follies of all mankind, has one of 
his own that he does not see, ten times 
more extravagant than any of theirs: 
since there is no folly, sure, so extra- 
vagant, as for one who labours under 
all the frailties, weaknesses, and in- 
firmities of mankind, to think himself 
in any wise comparable to the perfec- 
tion of a god! 

Aesculapius. Well, friend, what are 
you, then, who dare accuse the Stoics 
of folly, who accuse all the world 
beside? 

Man. Alas, sir, I am a fool too, and 
am so well convinced of it, that you 
see I keep myself on the left side, 
when all the rest go to the right; and 


were I not convinced myself, I have | 


given sufficient reason to convince 
every one else by troubling myself 
with correcting the follies of others, 
while I have so many follies of my 
own that are uncorrected still. 

Zsculapius. What are become, 
then, of all the wise men, are there 
none left? 

Man. If you take every man’s opi- 
nion of himself, never were there so 
many ; if you take their opinions of 
one another, never were there so 
few. - 

Aésculapius. Are all men, then, 
alike? 

Man. No; there are some who are 
called wise, and some who are called 
fools; not but that the wisest man has 
a sufficient stock of folly too. But 
the best method I can propose to dis- 
tinguish mankind, is by calling those 
men wise, who know themselves to be 
fools; and those men fools, who think 
themselves to be wise. 

ius. Mercury, thou art a 
swift messenger. Haste away to Ju- 
piter, inform him of what we have 
done, and learn his further pleasure 
in this matter: you may tell him, that 
upon a fall survey of mankind, it ap- 





pears that every one bas such a sufi- 
cient share of folly, that he has no 
reason at all to complain of his neigh- 
bour’s having more: that in answer 
to those that think their folly obstructs 
their happiness, it is very plain that 
the happiness of mankind is so com- 
plicated with this folly, that it is im- 
possible to cure them of the one, with- 
out endangering the other too. Should 
we convince the fool who squanders 
away his money, thai he might live to 
want it,—should we convince the fool 
who heaps up treasure, that in a little 
time he must die, and have all his 
treasure taken from him,—should we 
convince the man who does things to 
be eternally famous, that after his 
death he will have no sense of fame, 
or of whatever is said of him; we 
should make them all miserable and 
wretched. On the other side, by tak- 
ing away their folly, we should take 
away one of the most useful qualities 
in the world, since it is very evident 
that mankind live upon the follies of 
one another. Were there not fools 
who sell their estates, what would be- 
come of the fools who buy them? 
Were there not fools of business, how 
would the fools that meddle with no 
business be managed? Were there 
not fighting fools, who would protect 
the fools who would not fight, from op- 
pression? And were there not writing 
fools, what would the reading fools do 
for a diversion?—So that, upon the 
whole matter, I think we had even as 
good leave the world as we find it. 
However, if he thinks there ought to 
be something done in this matter, 
after having made so much noise 
about it, the most general folly in men 
being that of shewing severity to other 
people’s faults, while they neglect 
those they are known to commit them- 
selves ; he may then order a general 
proclamation to be made, ‘‘ That no 
man shall have the privilege of censuring 
the follies of other people, till he can 
bring a certificate, under the hands of 
three judicious neighbours, that he has 
none at all of his own.” R. T. 
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ON EDUCATION.—THE, STUDY OF THR 
cLassics; &e. 
Mr. Ep!tor. 
Sir.—I have been very much pleased 
with the treatise of Mr. Dugald, in 
your No. 50, and I approve so much 
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the more of his method, as I can at- 
test its sufficiency by experience: 
having already long adopted it to a 
certain extent, as well in the pursuit 
of my own studies, as in the direction 
which I have to give to those of other 
people. I also agree with him in be- 
lieving, that the great dislike to the 
classics originates, with many young 
men, in their having been too much 
teazed with them at school; but I 
think that there are, nevertheless, 
other reasons for it. 

Few persons can now-a-days dis- 
cover the utility of learning the dead 
languages ; and I confess, that I can- 
not well perceive it myself: I am in- 


clined to join, in that respect, Mr. E. | 
Tatham, whose communication was | 


inserted in your No. 48. 

At the time that modern nations 
emerged from the barbarity into which 
they had sunk during the ages of 
mvokish thraldom and ignorance, an 
intimacy with the ancients was indis- 
pensable. Luther and Erasmus would 
have been nothing without them ; and, 
even long after the Reformation, they 
were justly looked upon as the prin- 
cipal sources whence information 
could be derived, and as the stand- 
ards by which taste was to be formed. 
At present, circumstances are altered: 
nearly all their interesting works, on 
sacred subjects as well as profane, are 
translated ; and some of the modern 
tongues have been cultivated to such 
a degree, that it would be impossible 
to do justice to a good modern dis- 
course in any language of antiquity. 

I do not mean to deny, that glean- 
ings might still be made amongst the 
classics, which would reward the in- 
dustry of men, whom inclination leads 
that way ; but, on the other hand, I 
am firmly persuaded that most of 
those, who still follow on in the same 
track, might make a much better use 
of their time and their talents. It often 
grieves me, to see a vast deal of eru- 
dition bestowed on things which are 
of no importance whatever to human- 
ity; but although I find it useless to 
repine at the doings of the present ge- 
neration, I cannot refrain from say- 
ing something in behalf of the rising 
one. 

We have now so much to learn, 
that we really cannot afford bestowing 
our time, or employing our faculties, 
on what is not absolutely requisite. 
The two greatest points of our carthly 
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attainments ought to consist in being 
useful and happy ; and the shorter the 
road, by which we arrive at these 
= the better. Why seek for 

nowledge in remote times, when we 
can have it so much nearer to our 
own? 

England is now decidedly superior 
to Greece and Rome in morality and 
science ; and if the ancients appear to 
advantage on some particular ecca- 
sions, it is merely because their ener- 
gies, being confined to fewer objects, 
were infinitely more concentrated ; 
and also, because the stream of time 
carries only great men and great 
events on its surface, and allows the 
residue to sink to the bottom. The 
further we are removed from the heroic 
ages, the more they appear to us 
astonishing ; because we see only 
their grandeur, and our dazzled eyes 
perceive nothing of their littleness, 
which puts us out of conceit with our 
contemporaries. 

We live, nevertheless, in an age 
which has produced, and which is still 
producing, more remarkable events 
than any other, and in which more 
development is given to the human 
intellect than it has ever had before. 
We have, perhaps, now more to fear 
from a superabundance of informa- 
tion, than from a want of it; and it 
becomes desirable, that our studies 
should be rather simplified, than bur- 
dened with what we do not want. 

I have often remarked, that some 
of my unlearned acquaintances thrive 
much better in their avocations than 
scholars, who amuse themselves with 
the shell, whilst others enjoy the ker- 
nel; and who often derive no other ad- 
vantage from their hardly earned 
knowledge, than that of being able to 
make out an old inscription about 
which nobody cares, or to give quo- 
tations for which nobody thanks 
them. 

I cannot even allow that the clas- 
sics are of very eminent use in the ac- 
quirement of modern languages; since 
I know many persons, who have be- 
come great proficients in the latter, 
without any familiarity with the for- 
mer. 

In short, excepting physicians and 
lawyers, who might themselves be re- 
duced to a smaller number without 
any injury to society, very few people 
can expect much benefit from a con- 
tinuation of the old system of educa- 
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tion; and it behoves parents and 
guardians to pause, before they en- 
force it upon young men, who will 
have little cause to thank them for 
their discernment. 

L have often heard it stated, that 
boys ought to be occupied with some- 
thing, in order to be kept out of mis- 
chief; but this might as well be ac- 
complished by their learning some- 
thing that would do them good. A 
knowledge of chemistry or of mecha- 
nics, for instance, would be of infi- 
nitely greater service to the gencrality 
of our present youth, than the most 
perfect acquaintance with the works 
of Ovid, or even of Cicero: the former 
eontain many things which it is ex- 
tremely profitable not to know ; and the 
latter have been so well explored, that 
a further research can hardly require 
universal competition. I cite only 
two authors; but it would be easy to 


prove that my remarks are also appli- | 


cable to others. 
I am, very respectfully, 
PEREGRINE. 
Liverpool , 5th of March, 1823. 


| I — — 
REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 





( Continued from col. 438. ) 


It makes little difference in the pre- 
mises from which I have drawn my 
conclusions, whether the number of 
incurable lunatics in the united king- 
dom is ten or twenty thousand, for I 
feel convinced that whatever it may 
be, itis much greater than it would 


have been, if the best system of treat- | 


ment had prevailed universally ; and 


I feel something like conviction that | 


every case of insanity pronounced in- 
curable, where there is a tolerable 
share of bodily health, carries with it 
an imputation upon the treatment 
while it was incipient or recent. 

It must be admitted that the best 
treatment for insanity is not attainable 
without a reference to the medical 
profession, and experienced keepers ; 
but, unfortunately, several concurring 
causes often prevent any application 
to either, till the disease has become 
so much confirmed by delay, as to 
leave no reasonable hopes of cure. * 

The vague and erroneous notions 
respecting mental affections, which so 
much prevail, are very unfortunate 
for those visited by them, for they 
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cause the sufferers to be thought of 
with feelings of repulsive horror, and 
often to be considered as incurable, 
when they are within the reach of re- 
covery, if timely means of restoration 
were procured. The idea of their 
being diseases of the mental powers, 
or senses, or of being visitations of 
evil spirits, is as injurious to the sci- 
ence of cure, as to the feelings of en- 
lightened humanity. Another unfor- 
tunate circumstance for those afflicted 
with insanity is, the equivocal nature 
of the disease, particularly in its 
commencement. It but seldom 
begins with incoherency of language, 
or any very violent eccentricity of 
conduct, but in the intemperate ex- 
pression of some feeling or passion, 
while the language shall be as correct 
as formerly, and not unlikely more 
acute and plausible than it ever was 
before. I lately saw a remarkable 
instance of this. 

A gentleman who had been the pride 
of the town in which he lived, was re- 
duced to a state much more deplor- 
able than that of any born idiot lever 
beheld; and from the history of the 
case which his wife gave me, he had 
been in a dangerous state of mania 
full two years before she had resolu- 
tion to mention it to a medical person. 
She had noticed it ‘to a friend in confi- 
dence ; but he thinking himself.a com- 
petent judge, had a long conversation 
with him, and found him as collected 
and as intelligent as ever. The conse- 
quence was, that he cast a very severe 
censure upon the wife, for having dared 
to hint that it was a mental disease, 
though at this very time he must have 
been highly dangerous to himself, his 
family, and aeighbears. 

I had a gentleman brought to me 
some time 2go, in an active state of 
mania. He.was recommended to my 
care by a very respectable medical 
person; yet there was another medi- 
cal man, of the same town, who re- 
ported it all over the neighbourhood, 
that the patient was quite free from 
insanity, and that he was ready at any 
time to declare it upon oath. The 
gentleman, however, was most un- 
—a insane, and he recovered 

rom it.—In many instances I have 
known the time which should have 
been used in the means of recovering 
the patient, wasted in disputing about 
what the disease was; and in others, 
which were under the proper and ne- 
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cessary restraint with reference to the 
mentel disease, such restraint has 
been reprobated as unjust and cruel. 
Supposing, however, that the nature 
of the disease is sufficiently ascertain- 
ed, the desire of concealment fre- 
quently interposes, to prevent the 
timely application of the curative 
means. 

It was proved, upon the coroner’s 
inquest held on the body of a cele- 
brated statesman who fell by his own 
hands, that his relations had known 
of his insanity fall three months prior 
to that melancholy event; yet this 
very important particular had never 
been communicated to his family phy- 
sician, though a friend had been se- 
cretly engaged, who greatly aggra- 
vated the complaint by the most pre- 
posterous treatment. Hence, there 
is little doubt that this great character 
became the victim of family pride, 
which is evident from the attempt at 
concealment, an attempt which almost 
always defeats its own purpose. In 
this instance, it is highly probable, 
had a timely communication been 
made, and proper medical and moral 
means been used, that the dreadful 
event which followed might have been 
averted, and consequently the no- 
toriety of the whole transaction, which 
must now attach itself to the family to 
the end of time. 

I know a person, very respectable 
in life, who, on his eldest daughter be- 
coming deranged, (for the sake of 
concealment, no doubt, for there could 
be no other motive assigned for his 
conduct,) kept her locked up in a 
room, and had no means for her re- 
covery used. This causing great con- 
fusion and irritation in his family, 
might be a leading feature in what 
followed, for three other of his chil- 
dren became deranged also.. Of these 
four, two died mad, and two others, 
daughters, were a short time since in 
a public asylum ; and perbaps twenty 
thousand people know of it. Had 
timely means been used for the first, 
she might not only have been restored, 
but, as she was a clever person, she 
might, in the progress of recovery, 
have acquired such a knowledge of 
the disease as to have been able to 
apply the means of prevention, or of 
speedy recovery, to her brother and 
sisters: but leaving this entirely out 
of the question, nothing can justify 
neglect or delay in procuring the.best 
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means of restoration from a disorder, 
so dreadful in all its consequences 
when it proves incurable. 

In a large town at no great distance 
from Spring Vale, a medica! person 
had attended a particular family from 
the time of his settling in the place, 
which was about six years before the 
occurrence of the cireumstance I am 
going to relate. The family consisted 
of two young ladies, who kept a board- 
ing school; and, upon one of his visits 
to a patient, he met an interesting 
young lady upon the stairs, evidently 
in a state of active mania. He was 
greatly surprised; but as no mention 
had been made of any such case, he 
did not name it in the family, but made 
inquiries elsewhere. He was then 
told what all his neighbours had long 
known, namely, that about seven years 
before, the most beautiful and accom- 
plished of three sisters had become 
deranged, and that she had from that 
time been closely locked up, and, of 
course, no means had been adopted 
for her recovery.—I have lately been 
told of four of the children in a large 
family having been closely confined 
for a number of years; and,as a matter 
of course, insanity is imputed to them 
all, whether it is really so or not. 

But in cases of insanity, where the 
nature of the disease is sufficiently 
ascertained, and there are no longer 
any concealments, still difficulties 
arise in the way to prevent the 7 
application of the best treatment. 

reat number of these cases cannot 
properly treated while the patients 
remain in their own families: the 
thing is impossible. A removal from 
home, and all the irritations which 
arise out of family intercourse, is ab- 
solutely necessary to the best means of 
recovery ; and many who are restored 
after removal, never would have revo- 
vered while in their own families, 
though under the most skilfal medical 
treatment to be found. But where 
are such patients to be sent? Expe- 
rienced treatment is obviously requi- 
site; anda great. prejudice, nay, bor- 
ror, is entertained against madhouses. 
In some instances these feelings may 
be merited, but frequently, I am per- 
suaded, they are not, and only arise 
from a notion, that being sent to a 
madhouse will give additional pub- 
licity to the disease, though a timely 
removal from home, and a speedy 
cure, is the only means of preventing 
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publicity. Several have recovered at 
my house, whose neighbours thought 
they had been on a visit to some dis- 
tant friend, or to a watering place. 
I was some years ago called to a young 
female, in a dreadful state of madness. 
I told the mother that I thought it a 
very likely case for recovery, but that 
I could not attend to it, or be of any 
use, unless she were placed under my 
own care in my own house; upon 
which, the mother declared that she 
would rather that her daughter should 
live and die in that state, than that 
the world should have it to say, that 
one of her family had been in a mad- 
house; and she actually did live and 
die in this dreadful state, without any 
thing further being done for her relief. 
TuHos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
ip 84 3, 1823. 





( To be continued. ) 
eI 


POETRY. 





TO THE SETTING SUN. 





THOU potent Sun! that dost in flaming red 
evening sink into the west’s embrace, 

I love to view thee when thy beamy head 

Jast o’er the horizon, with a lingering grace, 

Seems with last look to enaek our earthly 


space 

As doubtful of another sight, like one 

Who leaves, constrain’d, his much-lov’d na- 
tive place; 

Still with fix’d eye the streams he looks upon, 

The plains, the wood-crowned hills, till all at 
ength are gone. 

T love to view thee then, for then alone, 

Save at yours morn, thou brookest my survey; 

But ah! how soon the beauteous sight is 
flown! 

Ceaseless thou journeyest on thy endless way. 

Yet once, by heaven's permission, thou didst 
sta 

Thy sections coursers, for thou lov’dst to see, 

Ere thy departure with the smiling day, 

The fivefold strength of Amor’s children 


ee, 
And Israel’s conquering Joshua end the vic- 
tory. 


And when in countries far remote thou’rt seen, 
Nor absence can transform, nor distance dim ; 
In friendship thou rememb’rest us, thy sheen, 
Checking that ancient tyrant, darkness grim, 
Thou flingest against Luna’s silver rim. 

In characters intelligent and plain, 

Bright as the glowing track of seraphim, 
“What erst I was,” thou say’st, “I still 


remain, 
And will, if heaven permit, soon visit you 
again.” 











eer 


Oft have I stood at eve upon the beach, 
Watching thy red beams on the glassy flood ; 
A long canal of liquid gold did reach 

From ’neath thy burning brow to where [ 


stood; 
And as the little skiff its way pursued 
Athwart the beaming radiance, it did seem 
Drest in such glory, by such tints imbued, 
Scarce could the gazer say "twas not a dream, 
A gem-decked fairy skiff, gliding upon the 
stream. 


And I 
roll 

Commingling with the pebbles on the shore : 

’*Twould lift its crest to catch the living gold, 

And then, well-pleased, sink as ’twould rise no 
more. 

As if, its tedious journey nearly o’er, 

One gleam of brightness on th’ extremest deep 

Were its ambition, and, like him of yore, 

The hoary Simeon, with a joyful lea 

It clasps it, and, contented, softly sinks to 
sleep. 


pave mark’d the little wave that 


I too have mark’d the scenes fantastic, wild, 

Thou picturest on the varied clouds around : 

Ev’n now I can indalge, as when a child, 

The pleasing fancies of the tree, the ground, 

The shining stream, the-castle, and the mound. 

I can discover numerous warrior bands, 

As marshall’d stately at the trampet’s sound ; 

In plumes and mails of gold a troop here 
stands, 

There, crimson-plum’d, a troop, as if from 
other lands. 


And now perchance a brisker gale comes on, 

The eager hosts in mighty strife commix ; 

There, reels a standard! ’tis a glorious one, 

Yet it must fall,—the foemen on it fix. 

The mighty sinks in death, the coward licks 

The earth his soul has clung to; men and 
steeds, 

Wounded alike, expire with groan prolix :— 

But, lo! a black cloud, brooking not such 


eeds, 
Envelops all, and a sweet rural scene suc- 
ceeds 


How great the contrast! now the quiet cot, 
Mid streams that murmur, and mid gales that 


an, 
Smiling to heav’n from natare’s loveliest spot, 
Proclaims foal war an enemy to man. 
O war, thrice-guilty monster! is the span 
Of life so long, that thy infernal brow 
Mast scowl him from existence, ere he can 
Accomplish half its distance? Ills enow 
Are bes to mention no such grisly fiend as 
ou. 


Yet would it seem as thou to some wert 
sweet, 

As carnage, death, and massacre have charms! 

When deadly foes in fatal conflict meet— 

When ail is slaughter red, and din of arms— 

When “ blood” ’s the cry, and hell’s discord- 
ant swarms 

Are snenegen destruction, their delight; 

Exulting in the coward’s base alarms— 

Urging the daring thro’ the thickest fi 

Feasting on wounds and groans, 
horrid sight! | 


t— 


all the 
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But why this sevdering., simile sublime 


Of thy great Maker! when addressing thee? 

Thou ever hast been, e’en since hoary time 

At thy bright birth was in his infancy, 

The glorious image of the Deity. 

Thou sitt’st in splendour inaccessible, 

Views by true vision of philosophy.) 
ispensing light and life to all that dwell 

Around ‘ ee, far and near, that worship or 

rebel. 


Like thy great antitype, neglect is thine ; 
Ungrateful mortals thankless feel thy beams. 
How few there be, who offer at thy shrine 
Due uadmiration,—all thy greatness deems 
Sufficient! Still to culpable extremes 

The errant sons of men incessant run ; 

Some pay thee worship which alone beseems 
The Maker of their deity, the sun; 

And some alike thine altars and Creator shun. 


Yet, are there none with mind devoutly form'’d 

Who view thee as the minister of God? 

Who never meet thy gaze, and are not 
warmed 

With rapt devotion?—Yes : the look unaw’d 

By terror, should thy red orb fling abroad, 

Sudden and fierce, the death-fires of our 


world, 
Would speak a heart mid ingrate hearts un- 
flaw’d ; 


Incense of admiration to thy seat hath curl’d 
From sach; but clouds of worship to thy God 
have whirl’d. 


O setting sun! tho’ last the image strike, 

Not least, thou tell’st me of my latter end : 

Only to set, thou risest, mortal-like ; 

We rise in life, in death but to descend. 

Yet the stern monitor's a cheering friend— 
‘When man from life’s blue heaven fades and 


dies, 
Like thee he still shines, tho’ no ray he lend ; 
Like thee still lives, tho’ ravish’d from our 


And resurrection’s morn will see him statelier 
rise. J. M. G. 
Liverpool, 1822. 
po 
EXTRACTS FROM—“ TEA,” 
An unpublished Poem. 





« Caps that please, but not inebriate.” 
Auct. INCERT. 





I SING not as the Latin poet sung, 

Of war’s proud thunders, or of men in arms; 
No love shall with my modest muse be strung, 
Whatever threatens, or whoe’er alarms : 

’Tis Tea I sing—ah! who will dread the lay, 
Or be disgusted at my minstrelsy ? 


There was a time the muse would condescend 

To tell of “fragrant lymph and converse 
sweet ;” 

There was 2 bard who better could commend, 

And in more glowing colours could repeat, 

And that was Cowper, whose fall flowing verse 

Could better far the properties of Tea rehearse.” 


PP PRP OP OPLEPELEREREOPREOUOLEDLECEE 
Is it because the peony rears its head, 

And opes its bosom to the morning ray ; 

The snowdrop should not revel in the shade, 
Or with perfumes salute the rising day ?— 
Then why should I neglect to tune the lyre, 
Tho’ others have before me fann’d the sacred 


I woo thee, Tea, but not as others woo, 
With marky flatt’ry bending o’er the urn; 
Or vile aspersion, or a pompous show 

Of affectation—no—from such I tarn, 
And woo thee in seclusion’s calm retreat, 
Where far more pleasing company I meet. 


Should an apolog be wanting still, 

I'd tell how W = symphoniz’d of Tea!*— 
How that the flowing lake, or glassy rill, 
Gave place when Pope descanted on Bohea ;+ 
Bohbea the theme, ah! who will dread the spell; 
On which my fev’rish fancy loves to dwell! 


How sweet to hear the son’rous teapot’s lid 
Play with delightful cadence on the ear; 
But sweeter still when charity shall. bid 
The lymph from its receptacle appear, 
Pnre as the day in dewy twilight’s gleam, 
When the sun rises on the moonlight green. 


With thee, sweet y, I hail the cup, 
oe not the cup the drankard loves to sip, ) 
indling to life my dying spirits up, 


Gives inspiration to my ready lip; 
The surf claims not such close affinity 
To the fast flowing keel as I to thee. 


Bat poesy, as Somerville has told,{ 
When the skies low’r and passing clouds drop 


rain, 
Ceases th’ imagination to unfold, 
Holds not her musing orgies in the brain; 
The star has set which had so brilliant shone, 
He writes, he paints, but finds expression 
gone. 


The poet bending o’er “ th’ unfinish’d lay,” 
Pazzles his sluggish fancy for a thought ; 
Alas! no beam of the divinest ray 

Breaks o’er his mind, tho’ so intensely sought; 
He sighs to see the slamb’ring muse w ich 


flang 
The harp which breath’d so sweetly, now un- 
strung! 


What is imagination ?—Who can say 

That ’tis delusion holds the willing soul 

An easy captive to its imagery, 

While vivid phantoms o’er the senses roll, 
Like torrents foaming o’er the rocks, and then 
Meeting to play along the distant glen? 





* The muse’s friend, Tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade. 
WALLER. 


t A living teapot stands ; one arm held ont, 
One bent; the handle this, and that ~e spont. 
‘OPE. 





* His warm bat simple home, where he enjoys 
With her who shares his pleasures and his 


Sweet converse, sipping calm the fragrant 
lymph, Task—Book iii. 





Fountain of light! if chance 
Some envious cloud veil thy refulgent bow, 
In vain the muses aid ; untouch’d, unstrang, 
Lies my mate harp, and thy des ing bard 
Sits darkly musing o’er th’ unfinish’d lay. 
SOMERVILLE’s CHASE—>p. 8. 
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The ivy drooping on its with’ring stem, 

The rosebud yielding to the stroke of fate, 
The warm sun rising o’er the hills, or when 

It leaves th’ horizon cold and desolate,— 
Have charms for him where fancy leads the 


way, 

And inspiration dawns the coming day. 

The Re ay upon the Jandscape’s rugged 
t 


reast, 

The bolder outline of romantic scene, 

The precipice where: eagles build their nest, 

While channell’d waters roll themselves be- 
tween ; 

Entrance the soul with esctasy divine— 

And oh! may these sweet impulses be mine! 


Poe 





The castellated mansion worn with age, 
Whose turrets once ascended to the skies ; 
The breast of ocean turbulent with rage, 

Or where that rage upon its bosom dies— 
Cling to the soul with more than mortal 


pow’r, 

And rear on earth’s cold bed a sweet Elysian 
bow’r. 

There’s a divinity which stirs within 

A poet’s bosom, call it what you please : 

Bid his lone harp in symphonies begin 


To pour its upon the ev’ning breeze ; 
No other object can his pow’rs control, 
For poesy excites and captivates the whole! 


Lostwithiel. R. L. 
ee aoe 


TO THE OCEAN. 





By John Gorton. 





Ocean! when I thy rushing flood survey, 
I’m lost in wild amaze, and then I view 

One of the greatest master-works of nature. 

A liquid world thou art, august and deep, 

In whose conflicting billows oft is seen 

Thy Author’s wondrous prowess, when the 


surge, 
Boiling with rage, makes sport with lives of 
men, 
Tossing their frail ships upon watery moun- 


tains, 
Or else depressing them into th’ abyss 
Of horror and of night. How many a brave 


man, 
Imploring pity, invocating heav’n, 

‘And vonag rich oblations, has been swept 
Thy merciless waves beneath? how many an 


orphan, 
Ard widow, reft of their best earthly friend, 
Are made so by thy means! A charnel house, 
And a most fruitful fount of misery, 
To thousands thou hast prov’d. Such is the 


) +n 
of worst featare—Bat I now will paint 
e 


the 
What thou hast ever been, the sure conductor 
Of commerce ; the vast boundary, true definer 
Of kingdoms and of empire; the enricher 
Of every soil; conveyer for the whole ; 
And kind disperser of their differiag pro- 
ducts. 
Thy province ’tis t'associate in one 
The manifold nations of the peopled world, 


. 
. 
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So teem’st thou too with life; thou hast thy 


inmates, 

That air, heat, light, and various blessings 

now, 

By the same power dispens’d ; some so mi- 
nute, 

The microscope will scarce their form de- 
scribe, 

And some unwieldier than the elephant. 

Oh! wondrous Cause, and wonderful effect ! 

Who could thy bed capacious form, and who 

Thy fiiaty frontier frame? Banks so con- 
structed, 

With strength so arm’d, that thy unceasing 
waves 

(Tho’ with the utmost desperation driven, ) 

In vain may buffet them? Who sunk those 
channels, 

Into whose waters, health thou dost convey 

To the remotest parts of earth? Reason may 
briefly 

These questions answer.—E’en th’ unruly 
tempest, 

Which carries desolation in its train, 

Involving light in darkness, is design’d, 

By ean allwise o’erraling Providence 

For good ; nature destroys to renovate. 


— 
ON THE STAGE. 





“ The stage can boast a religious origin.” 
Dawson. 





IN times remote, when ignorance prevail’d, 
And vice in virtue’s mien its form conceal’d ; 
When superstition rear’d its banefal head, 
And o’er old Greece its direful influence 

spread ; 
A comic train, a lewd and lawless crowd, 
Who by no shame, by no restraint, were aw’d, 
Lampoon’d their rivals as they stroll’d along 
From street to street, t’amuse the vagrant 
throng ; 
Or mask’d, or smear’d with lees, about were 


drawn, 
In open carts, like apes or asses shown. 


Baffoons and bawds, a low degenerate train, 
Compos’d the actors, ludicrous and vain ; 
Whose artfal pantomime, and songs obscene, 
Pleas’d the illiterate, and amus’d the mean. 


At length, by plot and mimic skill refin’d, 

New = were form’d, mew plans de- 
si : 

Licentious bards espous’d the growing cause, 

— the shrewd drama, and prescribed its 
aws; 

Its numerous votaries tanght to act by rule, 

And practise all the arts of ridicule. 


From step to step the base profession grew ; 
Actors declin’d, buat stil] succeeded new. 
On spacious platforms now they play’d their 


T'arsuse the ions and elate the heart, 

Infring’d the to chastity assign'd, 

Feign‘d to correct, but more misled the mind. 
No towering theatres as yet were rear’d, 


Nor gawdy scenes t’attract the eye rd; 
Bat I must hold—nor venture to pte ae , 





Their interests uniting. As the earth, 


How Thespis wrote, and tragedy arose, 
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And then its varied progress follow down, 

From age to age, successive, to our own ; 

Nor may I dare its interest oppose, 

Since Dawson’s* brandish’d pen has menac’d 
all its foes! 


MY WISH. 


FREE from the world’s perplexing care, 
I fain would spend my fatter days, 
And, like the tenants of the air— 

Live at my ease. 


io 4 fame I envy not, 
at should propitious heav’n grant 
Enough of Scand, a homely cot, 
Tis all 
Thus when my final hour draws nigh, 
—— I be meet to quit my post, 
And e’en without a wish—a sigh, 
Give up the ghost. 
One kindred friend I wish to have, 
Who, when this frame its functions cease, 
May lay it in the lowly grave, 


I want. 


Where all is peace. 
St. Austell, Cormwvall. JOHN. 
I 


AN ESSAY ON THE DIVINE PHILAN- 
THROPY.—NO., 3. 





( Concluded from col. 408. ) 





THE philanthropy of God is conspi- 
cuously displayed in the formation and 
preservation of man. 

In the organization of the human 
foetus—in its perfection and maturity 


—wisdom, goodness, and power, are | 
its | 
members, senses, and faculties, are | 


i ete and perfecting, until it | manly and gigantic in every stride 


every moment operating. All 


ursts from its prison, and begins 
to act on the great theatre of human 





| 


thing to learn; a thousand questions 
are asked by the inquiring mind, while 
wandering through these flowery ap- 
pearances of early life. Joy is testi- 
fied by the innocent gambols of chil- 
dren; vigour and strength are felt in 
every limb; health blooms in the 
cheeks, and spirit and fire mark every 
motion. At this happy period they 
are in a comparative state of inno- 
cence ; uncontaminated by the exam- 


| ples of luxury, of vice, and of guilty 


pleasure. At such a season of life it 
may be truly said, 


“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising 
sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds.” 


The opening intellect expands ; 
buds, leaves, and blossoms appear, 
and vegetation rapidly bursts into 
life. The first seeds of learning and 
science are sown, and there is a 
freshness and strength of impression 
so charming and lovely in the juvenile 
mind, that it may be called the spring- 
time of human life. And here, if I 
might be allowed to conjecture, I 
should almost be led to think, that 
animals, quadrupeds, and insects, 
have the same enchanting sensations 
in their vernal season, only in an infe- 
rior degree. 

Manhood soon succeeds. The men- 
tal powers more firmly grasp the gold- 
en fruit of science, and lay up a store 
for autumn and winter. Here the 
mind is in its most vigorous tone,— 


and attitude. In the middle period 
of life, matured reason and experi- 


| ence make man more correct in his 
| decisions ; and, whether grasping after 
| riches, honours, or ambition, he shews, 


life. It is nourished by its mother’s 
milk, and fostered by her tenderest 


care; its smiles and happiness her | 


only reward. A maternal solicitude 
is impressed on the mother by the 

reat Author of nature, which excites 
cr to spend her whole life to supply 
its wants, protect iis existence, and 
promote its welfare. ‘‘ How manifold 
are thy works, O Lord! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” 

The harmless scenes of childhood 
succeed; here nature appears fresh 
and new, and novelty is impressed 
upon every visual object. At this pe- 
ried the expanding intellect has every 





* An itinerant player, who visited our town 
no great while since, when.he wrote a pam- 
phiet in defence of his favourite profession. 

No, 54.—VoL, V. 





by the clearness of his views, the ra- 
pidity of his motions, and the strength 
of his pursuit, that he is in the vigour 
and prime of his mortal existence. 
His intellectual horizon is expanded, 
his genius is bright, and his invention 
active. i 

Here let us pause for a moment, 
and, in relation to ourselves, behold 
the philanthropy of God!—to Man, the 
beauty, the glory, of this lower world! 
lord over all! the highest step of 
earthly existence! God’s representa- 
tive! an emanation of the Deity! 
capable of the noblest moral actions! 
born for, and gravitating to, eternity ! 
an embryo angel! a celestial trea- 
4 infinite worth! an image of 

2 
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the eternal Fountain of perfection! 
‘* majestic, though in ruins!” immor- 
tal, although defiled by moral evil! 
Strangely uniting in himself matter 
and spirit! the mind invisible, yet 
beholding every thing! eluding the 
vigilance of the most expert anatomi- 
cal operator, and yet grasping the 
universe! not to be found within the 
compages of the body, and yet ope- 
rating on its every atom! conscious 
of its existence here, and yet wander- 
ing through the universe in the twink- 
ling of an eye! acting on its clay 
tenement continually, and yet passing 
beyond the fixed stars, in an instant 
of time, to a distance inconceivably 
great! O Lord God! “ we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” 

But let us glance at the wise and 
gracious provision which the divine 
penantignanet has made for the well- 

eing of our mortal part. Although 
we are delicately. formed, and frail 
from our cradle, yet are we in a most 
astonishing manner preserved; and 
our preservation is founded on the 
most accurate conception of the fitness 
of things. In considering the sur- 
rounding elements, their connection 
with the human body, and the depend- 
ence of its various parts upon each 
other, there is a grand scheme of infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness every where 
conspicuous, the perception of which 
must for ever exclude atheism from 
the world, and reduce to the class of 
fools and madmen those unhappy 
characters who profess a creed so 
contradictory to the just decisions of 
the human mind, There is a power, 
wisdom, and goodness every where 
and every moment operating, that 


mast excite our highest admiration, | 


and our sincerest gratitude. 

The lungs, and the atmospheric air, 
are, in their formation, founded on a 
principle of unerring wisdom. The 
former, by an act of inspiration, draw 
in the latter, drink in the flame of 
life, and by expiration throw off those 
noxious particles that would injure 
the health of the body. The lungs are 
adapted in their nerves, fibres, blood- 
vessels, and air-cells, for the vital ac- 
tion; the atmosphere is a compound 
of oxygen, azotic, and carbonic acid 
gases, combined in exact proportions 
to preserve human life. More oxygen 
would rapidly hurry life to its close, 


Jess would cause it instantly to ex- 


pire. The same might be said of the 
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heart, the liver, the brain, the abdo- 
men. The legs, the feet, the hands, 
all are formed with the utmost skill 
and wisdom to answer their designed 
end; nothing is wanting, nothing is 
superfluous: the least addition would 
deform, the least diminution spoil. 

The eye beholds at one glance 
from an extensive horizon, myriads of 
objects of different colour, form, and 
magnitude. The spectacle of nature 
is ever new, yet ever varying, and 
ever a source of sublime pleasure to 
an intelligent mind. Although the 
eye, in its organization, is so delicate, 
so sensible, so tender, it is not injured, 
though millions of rays of light fall on 
its minute retina every moment!— 
Where is the man pretending to ra- 
tionality, who does not feel gratitude 
on the consideration of so much good- 
ness being interwoven in his exist- 
ence! 

Another cause of our safety is the 
immutability of the laws that govern 
the universe. On the omnipotent arm 
of Deity even angels live, and the 
laws of nature repose. The least de- 
viation from those laws would cause 
“the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds.” In our system, how many 
forces are acting on the primary and 
secondary planets, in their diurnal 
and annual revolutions, with repul- 
sive and attractive energies, every 
instant of time! How complicated 
these forces and actions, and yet the 
least variation in either would be 
fatal to the lives of millions of human 
beings. But all is safe, regulated by 
mathematical certainty, and guided 
by an almighty power every where 
present, and every where in action. 
| Nor are his creatures more indebted 
| for their safety to his active energy in 


| preserving the laws of nature, than in 


the rich provision he has made for the 
returning wants of every individual. 
Nearly (if I mistake not) one thousand 
millions of human beings live on the 
surface of our globe. A vast quantity 
of food is necessary to the support of 
so numerous a family. Yet nothing 
is wanting, from the frozen regions of 
Lapland, to the sultry plains of India. 
Cooling juices and rich fruits are pre- 
pared, to allay the heat and cool the 
blood of the swarthy inhabitants of 
the torrid zone; while solid food and 
stimulating diet are more plentiful in 
temperate climes. The reproducing 
energy of the Divine Being is every 
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moment preparing for the wants of 


man: and the annual produce is more 
than sufficient for the returning ne- 
cessities of every creature. 

If we take into consideration the 
thousands of species of birds, beasts, 
quadrupeds, insects, and fishes, and 
the millions of individuals in each 
species; it must excite our admiration 
of the power and goodness of God, 
when we perccive that “ all have their 
portion of meat in due season!” From 
the nameless species of animalculas 
making their dens in the cleft of a 
grain of sand,—through all the minute 
microscopic beings that range through 
vegetative existence; from the buz- 
zing insect on the wing, to the mighty 
eagle of the skies ; from the small ani- 
mal of the hedgerow, to the elephant, 


“- 


| rating every moment on my body; 
| and this being is God. It follows 
| then that I am indebted to him for 
| every breath I draw, for every pulse I 
tell; and that the moment he with- 
holds his power, I die. He it is, and 
he alone, that sustains me, whether 
sleeping or waking, whether conscious 
or unconscious of his power.” 
| Through his protecting care, how 
many dangers has every man escaped 
who arrives at maturity; from sick- 
ness, from accident, from a thousand 
casual circumstances which he could 
neither have foreseen nor provided 
|against! If be withhold his provi- 
| dential favour only one moment, we are 
'no more. A want of sleep, of food, 
|of air, of vital energy, soon finishes 
our mortal career. How great the 


the lion, the tiger, the mighty lords of | debt of gratitude we owe! how num- 


the forest; from the tiny inhabitants 
of a drop of water, to leviathan of the 
great deep; all, all are fed by his mu- 
nificence, and who can tell where his 
bounty ends? For aught we know, 
millions of worlds, greater and richer 
than this on which we live, and mil- 
lions of creatures infinitely diversified 
in power, form, and capacity, may, at 
this moment, be partaking of his fa- 
vour; and to a mind that has consi- 
dered the subject, it must appear al- 
most a certainty. How rich, how 
abundant, how universal is the phil- 
anthropy of God! 

But those blessings that more im- 
mediately demand our gratitude are 
personal. It is natural for a rational 
mind to inquire, ‘‘ Who gave me my 
existence? to whom am I indebted for 
the wonderful formation of this body, 
its bones, sinews, nerves, veins, arte- 
ries, absorbent vessels, all its vital 
parts, all and every of its admirable 
members? Who gave it symmetry 
of proportion, and endowed it with 
vitality and motion? Who caused me 
first to breathe the vital air? Who 
gave spirit and energy first to the or- 
ganized particles? Who said to my 
heart, beat, and sent the circulating 
crimson fluid through every vein and 
artery, to distribute life and nourish- 
ment to every part? It is certain I 
could not give to myself existence ; 
nor am I the cause of its being con- 
tinued. My heart beats independently 
of my will; digestion and the bodily 
functions are performed awake or 
asleep, without my exertions. Some 
pervading all-powerful agent is ope- 








| berless the mercies we enjoy ! 
Nor are our mental blessings less 
|than those purely belonging to the 
_body. How many times, when deject- 
ed, have we been raised up; when 
despairing, have we been inspired 
with hope; when our way has been 
through deep waters, has He kept us 
from sinking. When a melancholy 
depression, or nervous affection, had 
rendered life irksome; and when, 
after long deliberation, we had almost 
resolved to plunge into the dreadful 
gulf of suicide, how often has he pour- 
ed into the troubled mind the oil and 
wine of consolation, so that nature has 
appeared once again in all her prime- 
val charms and beauty ;, and the same 
mind, from regarding existence as a 
curse, has suddenly considered it as 
the greatest blessing. Under such 
circumstances, had we been left purely 
to our own mental imbecility or melan- 
choly dejection, we should either have 
been confined as victims of nervous 
disease, or have dreadfully plunged 
into another state of being, with our 
blood reeking upon our suicidal hands, 
‘“*O God! thou hast been the strength 
of our heart.” 
| The gift of speech, and the plea- 
sures of sociability, areto be estimated 
as blessings that rank almost as high 
as the gift of reason. For, what had 
the reasoning faculty been, if there 
had been no means of communicating 
the decisions of our investigating 
| powers? The mental cast of one 
| intellect could not have been discern- 
|ed; nor the many diversified features 
of the intellectual world at large. The 
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mind could not have communicated 
its improvements or accumulations of 
wisdom; it would have remained asa 
stagnant pool. Man would only have 
reasoned for himself; and one gene- 
ration could not have improved an- 
other ; so that instead of a gradational 
advancement in the arts and sciences, 
the earth would ever have remained 
the same, as an infant incapable of an 
increase of strength. But here we 
behold the philanthropy of God! 
With what rapidity, certainty, and 
accuracy, is thought communicated 
from mind to mind. How wonder- 
fully is the intellectual world alive! 
It is all eye, all ear, all sensibility. 
As quick as lightning in its apprehen- 
sion of truth ; as greedy of intellectual 
pleasures as a beast is of prey ; as irre- 
sistible in its pursuit of knowledge as 
a clap of thunder, that shakes the 
earth over which it roars. 

This communication of intellect, 
combined with motives of personal 
safety, and a certain innate relish for 
the pleasures of sociability, has caus- 
ed men to congregate together in 
every age and in every clime. The 
savage and the polished citizen have 
tasted this pleasure with a zest that is 
interwoven in human nature. Soli- 
tude is only congenial to man so far 
as it facilitates his contemplation of 
the wonders of nature, his mental im- 
provement, and his silent acts of ado- 
ration and praise to the Divine Being. 
But these duties performed, he returns 
with more eager desire to the plea- 
sures of intercourse with his own 
species. 

Elocution has been the peculiar 
study of the most polished nations. 
In the golden ages of Greece and 
Rome, it arrived at the zenith of its 
perfection. Thousands have listened 
with breathless attention, and. the 
most profound silence, to the thunder 
of Demosthenes; and the awful heav- 
ings of his mighty mind have pro- 
duced as great effects on the face of 
the earth, as those convulsive shocks 
that swallow up thousands of helpless 
victims in an instant of time! Whilst 
the orations of Tully hurled vengeance 
on the enemies of Rome,—distant 
climes felt the weight of his wrath, 
and nations trembled, or were recon- 
eiled, by the magic of his voice! How 
astonishing the pleasure and powerful 
the effect of one intellect on the mul- 
titude! Read the history of all na- 





tions; let the senate and the camp de- 
clare how powerful is elocution. Nor 
are modern times less affected by 
this powerful organ of human na- 
ture. 

But it has never been so success- 
fully or laudably employed, as in the 
propagation of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Here a theme exhaustless as 
eternity, illimitable as immensity, 
presents itself to the astonished mind! 
The being and perfections of God; 
the existence of angels; the overthrow 
of lapsed intelligences ; the creation 
of man; his primeval state; the ori- 
gin of evil; its operation on the human 
race; the sovereign remedy ; the mis- 
sion of Jesus; his astonishing humi- 
liation in the flesh ; his wisdom, meek- 
ness, and spotless life; his miracles 
and labours in the world; his doc- 
trines and prophecies ; his death and 
resurrection; the immortality of the 
soul; future rewards and punishments ; 
the final and eternal destiny of man. 
How matchless the pulpit eloquence 
of the man of God, when publishing a 
dying Saviour’s grace, and all the 
momentous subjects connected with 
our probation in time, and happiness 
in eternity ! 

Redemption ! It isto the loftiestand 
mightiest archangel in heaven, an 
amazing theme, an inexplicable mys- 
tery! When time is swallowed up in 
eternity, and ‘‘ this mortal shall have 
put on immortality,” how will this 
theme employ the wondering mind of 
man! Immortality and eternity, how 
near, how important! ‘‘ A point of 
time, a moment’s space,” may fix my 
destiny, and remove me from this 
state of being into a more permanent 
abode ; may make me supremely hap- 
py beyond the storms and tempests of 
this mortal life, or consign me to 
misery without any hope of termina- 
tion. 

To what untried scenes of future 
existence will man be introduced, 
when he shall see with other eyes, and 
hear with other ears, and perceive by 
other means than he knows at present, 
and be in company with demi-gods of 
celestial origin, who were never unit- 
ed to flesh and blood; flames of ethe- 
rial fire, pure and perfect intelligences, 
who never lost their primeval inno- 
cence; who were witnesses to the 
creation of numberless worlds, and 
the primary constitution of the laws of 
nature; who have studied with en- 
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larged capacity the mysteries of mat- 
ter and spirit, their union, nature, 
and operations! ‘ At present we see 
but through a glass darkly.” Obscu- 
rity and human ignorance draw an 
impenetrable curtain over the eternal 
state. Man is but in the infancy of 
his being, at the commencement of 
existence, a mere embryo, enclosed in 
the shell of a material body. When 
the vail of flesh is removed, and the 
bandage is taken from his eyes, he 
will be initiated into the sweets of a 
world purely intellectual, and, ever 
insatiate, will drink at the fountain of 
perfection and wisdom. Then will he 
learn intuitively, and rise by one 
progressive scale of knowledge, 
through eternity, surrounded by an 
interminable prospect of felicity ;—a 
felicity as pure and perfect in its ope- 
ration on the mind, as it is complete 
and continued in its duration. 

In our present state of probation, 
there seems to be an innate desire of 
immortality incorporated in our very 
essence. ‘* Nature’s first wish is end- 
less happiness; anhibilation is an 
after thought.” No man wishes to 
become extinct at the hour of death, 
until guilt has rendered immortality 
an object of his dread. If man be not 
immortal, 

“Then whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Why shrinks the soul back on herself, and 
startles at destraction ? 

*Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

Tis heav’n itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man.” 


Weare fired in the contemplation, 
to enjoy endless felicity. Hope cheers 
our prospects, and supports us amidst 
the numerous “ills that flesh is heir 
to.” Music lends her enchanting 
voice, “ sweet as celestial sympho- 
nies ;” and in the raptures of a con- 
gregational hymn, we look forward 
with a prospect of celebrating the 
praises of Deity through an endless 
duration! Nature every where smiles ! 
God is every where good. If he has 
manifested his eternal abhorrence of 
moral evil in many instances by the 
baneful operation of natural evil in 
the world, it was absolutely necessary. 
The moral perfection of his nature 
must make an immutable distinction 
between right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, or the interminable rectitude 
and happiness of his creatures could 





never be secured, nor the glory and 
perfection of his moral attributes be 
fully discovered. All things, there- 
fore, are founded on general good, on 
the principles of unsullied rectitude, on 
a philanthropy which is immense, un- 
confined, and eternal. 

To conclude,—The creation of God, 
the grand spectacle of nature, is a book 
ever open to ourview. There we may 
read in living characters the infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Divine Being. Grandeur, sublimity, 
and beauty, are variously impressed 
upon all his works. His moral per- 
fections are made known in his re- 
vealed will, that inestimable gift to 
man; and his philanthropy ought to 
inspire us to imitate his perfection. 
Nothing more truly dignifies man than 
acts of benevolence to the necessi- 
tous. The names of Howard, of 
Fletcher, of Reynolds, and other phil- 
anthropists, will be remembered with 
gratitade by future generations, when 
the destroyers of the human race will 
only excite disgust and indignation. 
As the world grows wise, it will fairly 
estimate the character of the shedder 
of human blood, and that of him who 
pours into the wounds of the unfortu- 
nate the “ milk of human kindness.” 
Jesus, the pattern of perfection, went 
about doing good. Regardless of him- 
self, he performed the most disinte- 
rested works of philanthropy; and if 
his divine example were followed, how 
would the condition of man be ame- 
liorated! The effects of moral evil 
would be circumscribed ; natural evil 
would be partially destroyed. Op- 
pression and tyranny would for ever 
cease ; man would be to man only a 
friend and a brother. 

The benevolent Founder of the uni- 
verse has so provided for the wants of 
map, that the superabundance of some 
might make happy the necessitous. 
In the revealed will of God, this duty 
is enjoined under the most awfal 
threatenings; and when assembled 
worlds meet, and our final destiny 
through eternity shall be appointed, 
it is represented as having depended 
in no small degree on our philanthro- 
pic exertions: “I was hungry, and ye 
fed me, thirsty,and ye gave me drink, 
naked, and ye clothed me, sick and in 
prison, and yevisitedme.” ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it to the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me. Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the 
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kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” But onhim 
who “ seeth his brother in want, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion,” 
a different sentence is pronounced :— 
‘* Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting burnings, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” Such are the 
sentences that every human being 
shall hear, in the most awful moment 
of his existence,—that moment which 
decides, irrevocably decides, our eter- 
nal state. O how important is this 
duty! O how momentous is the eter- 
nal destiny of man! 
JosePH PEAKE. 
Eastwood Vale, near Hanley, Stafford- 
shire Potteries, April 26th, 1823. 
ee 


Review.—Scoresby’s Voyage, Re- 
searches, Discoveries, &c. 


( Concluded from col. 460. ) 


While prosecuting his voyage in 
these unfrequented seas, Captain 
Scoresby had several opportunities of 
observing the great refractive power 
of the atmosphere in the arctic re- 
In one instance the effect was 


gions. 
so extraordinary, that, without the 
most indubitable proof, he readily 
admits that the fact could not be ex- 
pected to obtain belief. The case to 
which he alludes is thus stated :— 


“ The coast that has jast been described, is 
in general so bold, as to be distinctly visible, 
in the ordinary state of the atmosphere, at the 
distance of sixty miles; but on my last voyage 
into these regions, one part of this coast was 
seen, when at more than double this distance. 
The particulars were these :—Towards the end 
of July, 1821, being among the ice in latitude 
74° 10’, and longitude, by lunar observation 
and chronometer, ( which agreed to twenty-two 
minutes of longitude, or within six geographi- 
cal miles,) 12° 30’ 15’, W., land was seen 
from the mast-head to the westward, occasion- 
ally, for three successive days. It was so dis- 
tinct and bold, that Captain Manby, who ac- 
companied me on that voyage, and whose ob- 
servations are already before the public, was 
enabled, at one time, to take a sketch of it 
from the deck, whilst I took a similar sketch 
from the mast-bead, which is preserved in my 
journal of that year. The land at that time 
nearest to us was Wollaston Foreland, which, 
by my late sarveys, proves to Jie in latitude 
74° 25’ (the middle part of it,) and longitude 
19° 50°: the distance, therefore, must have 
been at least 120 miles. But Home’s Fore- 
land, in 21° W, longitude, distinguished by 
two remarkable hammocks at its extremities, 
was also seen; its distance, by calculation, 
founded on astronomical observations, being 
140 geographical, or 160 English miles. In 
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an ordinary state of the atmosphere (su i 
the sipelien to be eoarea A the die 
tance,) any land to have been visible from a 
ship’s mast-head, an hundred feet high, at the 
distance of 140 miles, must have been at least 
two nautical miles, or 12,000 feet in elevation ; 
but as the land in question is not more than 
3500 feet in altitude, (by estimation,) there 
must have been an extraordinary effect of re- 
fraction equal to 8500 feet. Now, the angle 
corresponding with an altitude of 8500 feet, 
and a distance of 140 miles, is 34’ 47”, the 
value of the extraordinary refraction, at the 
time the land was thus seen; or, calculating 
in the proportion of the distance, which is the 
most usual mauner of estimating the refrac- 
tion, it amounted to one-fourth of the arch 
of distance, instead of one-twelfth, the mean 
quantity. 

‘“‘ That land. was seen under these circum- 
stances there cannot be a doubt; for it was 
observed to be in the same position, and under 
a similar form, on the 18th, 23d, 24th, and 
25th July, 1821, when the ship was in longi- 
tude from 12° 30’, to 11° 50’ W., and on the 
23d it remained visible for twenty-four hours 
together; and though often changing its ap- 
pearance, by the varying influence of the re- 
fraction, it constantly preserved a uniformity 
of position, and general similarity of character. 
In my journal of this day, (June 14th, 1822,) I 
find I have observed, that my doubts about the 
reality of the land were now entirely removed, 
since, with a telescope, from the mast-head, 
‘hills, dells, patches of snow, and masses of 
naked rock, could be satisfactorily traced, 
during four-and-twenty hours successively.’ 
This extraordinary effect of refraction, there- 
fore, I conceive to be fally established.”—~ 
pp- 108. 


But cold, desolate, and barren as 
these regions are, they are not alto- 
gether destitute of inhabitants. That 
superior Power which nature, in all 
her variations, implicitly obeys, has 
given suitable constitutions to the dif- 
ferent tribes of animals, that find, in 
the fierce extremes of either zone, a 
climate congenial to their respective 
natures. Among those that inhabit 
the north, the bear may be considered 
as the most interesting, and also the 
most formidable: and we can hardly 
doubt that the following incidents and 
anecdotes will prove bighly enter- 
taining to our readers :-— 


“In the course of the night, a bear was seen 
prowling about upon one of the adjoining 
sheets of ice, which, soon afterwards attempt- 
ing to swim across an opening near the ship, 
was immediately wane by one of our boats, 
and attacked by the harpooner commanding it, 
who wounded it with a lance, and, after it had 
bravely given battle for some time, eventually 
overcame it. It was a fine large specimen; the 
skin, which was very white, and well furred, 
measuring about eight feet in length. 

“ We had expected to have seen very many 
of these animals on the coast of Greenland, asin 
a former voyage, on approaching this situation, 
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we saw about ahundred, of which more than 
twenty were killed, and four taken alive; but 
in this expectation we were quite disappoint- 
ed, not more than three having yet been seen, 
and of these only one, the bear now captured, 
having given us a chance of attacking it, the 
other two prudently keeping on the middle of 
a large field of ice, where we had little encou- 
ragement to parsae them. 

** When the bear is found in the water, 
crossing from one sheet of ice to another, it 
may generally be attacked with advantage ; 
but, when on the shore, or more especially 
when it is upon a large sheet of ice, covered 
with snow,—on which the bear supporting it- 
self upon thé surface, with its extended paws, 
can travel with twice the speed of a man, who, 
perhaps, sinks to the knees at every step,—it 
can seldom be assailed with either safety or 
success. Most of the fatal accidents that bave 
occurred with bears, have been the result of ren- 
counters on the ice, or injudicious attacks 
made at sach disadvantage. 

“A few years ago, when one of the Davis’ 
Straits’ whalers was closely beset among the 
ice at the ‘South-west,’ or on the coast of 
Labrador, a bear that had for some time been 
seen near the ship, at length became so bold, 
as to approach alongside, tempted probably by 
the offal of the provision that had been thrown 
overboard by the cook. At this time, the 
people were ali at dinner, no one being re- 
quired to keep the deck in the then immove- 
able state of the ship. A hardy fellow, who 
first looked out, perceiving the bear so near, 
imprudently jamped upon the ice, armed onl 
with a handspike, with a view, it is supposed, 
of securing all the honour of the exploit of 
capturing so fierce a visitor to himself. But 
the bear, regardless of such weapons, and 
sharpened probably by hunger, immediately, 
it should seem, disarmed his antagonist, and, 
seizing him by the back with his powerful 
jaws, carried him off with such celerity, that, 
on his dismayed comrades rising from their 
meal, and looking abroad, he was so far beyond 
their reach as to defy their pursuit. 

“« A circumstance, communicated to me by 
Captain Munroe of the Neptune, of rather a 
humorous nature as to the result, arose out of 
an equally impradent attack made on a bear in 
tho tewenlend fishery of 1820, by a seaman 
employed in one of the Hall whalers. The 
ship was moored to a field of ice, on which, at 
a considerable distance, a large bear was ob- 
served prowling about for prey. ‘One of the 
ship’s company, emboldened by an artificial 
courage, derived from the free use of his rum, 
which, in his economy, he bad stored for spe- 
cial occasions, undertook to pursue and attack 
the bear that was within view. Armed only 
with a whale-lance, he resolutely, and against 
all persuasion, set out on his adventurous ex- 
ree A fatiguing journey of about half a 
eague, over a suriace of yielding snow, and 
rugged bummocks, brought him within a few 
yous of the enemy, which, to his surprise, un- 
dauntedly faced him, and seemed to invite 
him to the combat. His conrage being by this 
time greatly subdued, partly by the evapora- 
tion of the stimulus he had employed, and 
partly by the undismayed, and even threaten- 
ing aspect of the bear, he levelled his lance in 
an attitude suited either for offensive or de- 


fensive action, and stopped. The bear also 
stood still. In vain the adventurer tried to 
rally courage to make the attack ; his enemy 
was too formidable, and his appearance too 
imposing. In vain alsohe shouted,—advanced 
his pt feints — ; the ene- 
my, either not understanding them, or despisin 
sach unmantiness, obstinately stood his oped 
Alread ‘ the limbs of the sailor began to shake, 
—the lance trembled in the rest,—and his 
gaze, which bad hitherto been stedfast, be 

to quiver; but the fear* of ridicule from Tis 
messmates still had its influence, and he yet 
scarcely dared to retreat. Brain, however, 
possessing less reflection, or being more re- 
gardless of consequences, began, with the 
most andacious boldness, to advance. His 
nigh approach, and unshaken step, subdued 
the spark of bravery, and that dread of ridi- 
cule, that had hitherto upbeld our adventarer ; 
he turned and fled. But now was the time of 
danger. The sailor's flight encouraged the 
bear in his tarn to pursue; and being better 
practised in snow-travelling, and better pro- 
vided for it, he rapidly gained upon the fagi- 
tive. The whale-lance, his only defence, en- 
cumbering him in his retreat, he threw it down, 
and kept on. This fortunately excited the 
bear’s attention ; he stopped,—pawed it,—bit 
it, and then resumed the chase. Again he was 
at the heels of the panting seaman, who, con- 
scious of the favourable effect of the lance, 
dropped a mitten: the stratagem succeeded, 
and, while bruin again stopped to examine it, 
the fagitive, improving the interval, made con- 
siderable progress ahead. Still the bear re- 
sumed the pursuit, with the most provoking 
perseverance, excepting when arrested by an- 
other mitten, and finally by a hat, which be tore 
to shreds between his teeth and his paws, and 
would no doubt have soon made the incautious 
adventurer his victim, who was rapidly losin 
strength and heart, but for the prompt ol 


well-timed assistance of his shipmates, who, 
observing that the affair had assumed a dan- 
gerous aspect, sallied out to his rescue. The 
little phalanx opened him a passage, and then 


closed to receive the bold assailant. Though 
now beyond the reach of his adversary, the 
dismayed fugitive continued onward, impelled 
by his fears, and never relaxed his exertions 
until he fairly reached the shelter of the ship! 
Bruin once more prudently came to a stand, 
and for a moment seemed to survey his ene- 
mies with all the consideration of an experi- 
enced general ; when, finding them too nume- 
rous for a reasonable hope of success, he 
very wisely wheeled about, and succeeded 
in making a safe and honourable retreat.”— 
pp. 114. 


This work is divided into thirteen 
chapters, the contents of which com- 
prise the progress and incidents of the 
voyage. These chapters are followed 
by an appendix which contains geolo- 
gical and botanical specimens, col- 
lected chiefly on the shores of old 
Greenland, accompanied with such 
miscellaneous observations and arti- 
cles, as could not with propriety find 





a place in the regular arrangement. 
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The first chapter details the pro- 
ceedings of those on board, from the 
day the ship left Liverpool, until she 
reached the fishing stations. The se- 
cond records their approach towards 
the Pole,—the intenseness of the cold, 
—the commencement of the fishery,— 
the danger of the ship, and experi- 
ments on the development of mag- 
netism by a new process. In the third 
chapter, they proceed to the southern 
fishing stations,—enter the main west- 
erm ice,—penetrate within sight of 
lost Greenland, and capture two 
whales. In the fourth, they mark the 
deviation of the compass,—survey the 
coast of Greenland, kill a bear, and 
observe some curious atmospheric re- 
fractions. The fifth, narrates the loss 
of a harpooner,—the capture of two 
whales, and three narwals,—and re- 
cords various scientific observations. 
The sixth, mentions the capture of a 
small whale, enters into a detail of its 
anatomical stracture,—develops the 
cause of arctic fogs,—notices the ef- 
fects of unequal refraction,—and con- 
tains remarks on the cause of these 
singular phenomena. The séventh, de- 
scribes the discoveries made on the 
shores of Greenland during their dif- 
ferent landings, and contains many 
judicious observations on the head- 
lands, mountains, scenery, and sur- 
rounding islands. The eighth, is nearly 
a continuation of the seventh, with an 
examination of the creeks and inlets 
that indent thecoast. The ninth, pro- 
secutes an investigation of the shores, 
—and determines the situation and 
position of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects, which may serve as a directory 
to future navigators and adventurers. 
The tenth, ranges among islands and 
inlets,—mentions relics of the natives, 
—the dangerous situation of the ship, 
the strength of the tides in Davis’s 
sound,—and the researches of two 
parties of men sent on shore to ex- 
plore the appearance and productions 
of the land. The eleventh, records the 
capture of three whales in one day,— 
the formation of ice on the sea,—a 
tremendous gale,—the ship grounding 
on a shelf of ice,—her extreme peril, 
and providential deliverance,—the in- 
dications of approaching winter,—and 
final departure from the coast. The 
twelfth chapter contains a retrospec- 
tive survey of the researches made on 
the coast,—a comparison of present 
observations with former charts,—ge- 
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neral character of the country,—evi- 
dence of numerous inhabitants, and of 
their admixture with civilized nations, 
—notices the currents of the Green- 
land seas,—the danger of autumnal 
storms,—and general state of the wea- 
ther. The thirteenth, includes nume- 
rous_ scientific observations,—their 
voyage homeward,—an account of a 
tremendous gale,—the loss of a prin- 
cipal officer who was washed over- 
board,—and their arrival at Liver- 
pool. 

Such are the outlines of this highly 
interesting volume, from which we 
have already given such copious ex- 
tracts, and from which we now pro- 
ceed to select others not less affecting. 
We have hinted in the contents of the 
eleventh chapter, that the Baffin 
grounded on a shelf of ice; of this 
disastrous occurrence, Capt. Scoresby 
gives the following account :— 


« About 6 Pp. M. (Aag. 23,) the snow be- 
came so thick that we could scarcely see a 
hundred yards distinctly, and the wind was, 
if possible, more furious. Two small icebergs 
now appeared, setting towards the ship; but 
as they were not of a magnitude sufficient to 
endanger us, without auxiliary pressure, we 
quietly awaited their approach. The first, 
which was about thirty-six feet above the 
level of the sea, strack the ship on the star- 
board quarter, and turned her broadside to the 
wind ; it then slipped clear, after obliging us 
to lower three of our boats to preserve them, 
without occasioning us any damage whatever. 
The second iceberg approached us with more 
alarming rapidity; bat as we had not the 
power of getting clear of it, we were obliged 
to receive the shock upon whatever part of 
the ship it might chance to fall. It came in 
contact with the rudder, and slightly bruised 
one of its timbers; then grazing the ship’s 

uarter and broadside, it passed forward to 
the bows, and being fortunately kept from 
close contact aloft, by a tongue projecting 
from its base, it cleared all our boats, and oc- 
casioned only a trifling injury to some of the 
skeeds in its progress. At this junctare, when 
the ship was so much involved with icebergs 
as to render casting off impracticable, had the 
state of the weather permitted it, two floes 
came in sight from different quarters. One of 
these appeared to be rapidly closing upon us 
from the west, and the other from the south, 
which, with the floe that we were moored to, 
ocoupying the eastern quarter, almost com- 
completely locked us in. , 

“To secure ourselves as far as possible 
against the crush, which now appeared cer- 
tain, we fastened, by a hawser, a large heavy 
piece of ice ahead of the ship, where the floes 
threatened the first contact ; with the view of 
subjecting the interposed mass to the pressure, 
and with the hope of being then defended from 
partaking of it. The last iceberg that passed 
yet annoying as, we slacked the ship astern 
until it was quite clear ahead, and had placed 
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itself across the bows, with the deceitfal ap- 
pearance of affording an additional safeguard. 
As we became more and more exposed to dan- 
ger from the floe setting up from the south- 
ward, as we slacked the ship down, and at the 
same time retreated from the protection the 
pieces of ice ahead seemed to promise,—it 
appeared to me that the nearer the ship was 
kept to these, so long as they were fairly clear, 
the greater would be oar safety. But an un- 
fortunate revolution among the ice disappoint- 
ed these expectations, overcame all our 
precautions. The first shock of the floes was 
sustained, as we had expected, by the mass of 
ice that was expressly placed near the ship 
for the purpose, and for some time afterwards, 
all things seemed quiet and safe. Suddenly, 
however, the pressure was renewed, in conse- 
quence, it was presumed, of some new stop- 
pase to the drift of the floes, with tenfold vio- 

nce. Qur barrier was —— deeply into 
the flee, and prodigious blocks of ice were 
broken off, and reared up by the pressure. 
While we contemplated these mighty effects 
with much anxiety, the berg ahead of the ship 
began a revolving and a retrograde motion, so 

uick, as to overtake us before we could get 
the off to slack astern, and suddenly nip- 
ped the ship on the larboard beam and bow, 
against the floe by which we rode. The force 
was irresistible. It thrust the ship com- 
pletely upon a broad tongue, or shelf under 
water, of the floe, until she was fairly ground- 
ed, and continued to squeeze her rapidly up 
the inclined plane formed by the tongue, until 
the ice came in contact beneath the keel. This 
was the work of afew moments, and in ten 
minutes all was again at rest. When the 
pressure ceased, we found that the ship had 
risen six or eight feet forward, and about two 
feet abaft. 

« The floe on the starboard side was abont a 
mile in diameter, and forty feet in thickness, 
having a regular waside of solid ice, five 
feet in height above the sea; on the tongue of 
this the ship was grounded. The iceberg on 
the | side was about twenty feet high, 
and was in contact with the railing at the bows, 
and with the gunwale and channel-bends amid- 
ships. This berg was connected with a body 
of floes to the westward, several | es in 
breadth. The only clear place was- directly 
astern, where a small interstice and vein of 
water was produced, by the intervention of 
the — Any baman exertion for oar extri- 
eation, from such a situation, was now in vain; 
the ship being firmly cradled upon the tongues 
of ice, which sustained her weight. Every 
instant we were apprehensive of her total de- 
struction; but the extraordinary disposition 
of the ice beneath her, was the means of her 
preservation. The force exerted upon the 
ship, to place her in such a sitaation, must 
evidently have been very violent. Two or 
three sharp cracks were heard at the time the 
ship was lifted, and a piece of plank, which 
proved to be part of the false keel, was torn 
off and floated up by the bows ; but no serious 
injury was yet discovered. Our situation, 
however, was at this time almost as dangerous 
and painfal, immediate hazard of our lives ex- 
cepted, as possible. Every moment threaten- 
ed us with shipwreck ; while the raging of the 
storm,—the heavy bewildering fall of sleet 
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and snow,—and the circumstance of every man 
on board being wet to the skin, rendered the 

pect of our having to take refuge on the 
ice most distressing. Our only hope of safet 
in such a calamity, was the sw proxi- 
mity of the Fame. Yet we well knew that she 
must also be in danger; and, aps, in a 
situation as bad as our own. e could look 
to no other refage ; since we had reason to 
apprehend, that the whole of the Greenland 
fleet, with the exception of a single ship, had 
left the coast, and proceeded either homeward, 
or at least to the skirts of the ice. Even in the 
event of the safety of the Fame, as she was 
not near us, nor had we any conception of her 
position, we could not have obtained protec- 
tion from her before a of weather ; and, 
in the mean time, exposed to such a storm, 
without the possibility of erecting tents for our 
shelter, it was to be feared that many of our 
crew would have sunk ander the inclemency 
of the weather. Impressed with this appre- 
hension, the people not being required to at- 
tend to any duty in the immoveable state of the 
ship, employed themselves in making - 
paration for the catastrophe that seemed to 
await as. 

“« We remained in this state of anxiety and 
apprehension about two hours. On the one 
hand, we feared the calamity of shipwreck ; on 
the other, in case of her preservation, we look- 
ed forward to immense difficulties, before the 
ship so firmly ied could be got afloat. 
While I walked the deck under a variety of 
conflicting feelings, produced by the anticipa- 
tion of probable events, and under the solem- 
nizing influence natural te a situation of ex- 
treme peril, I was saddenly aroused by another 

meeze of the ice, indicated by the crackin 
of the ship and the motion of the berg, whi 
seemed to mark the moment of destruction. 
But the goodness of the ALMIGHTY proved 
better to us than our fears. This renewed 
pressure, by a singalar and striking provi- 
dence, was the means of our preservation. 
The nip took the ship about the bows, where 
it was received on a part rendered prodigi- 
ously strong by its arched form, and the thick- 
ness of the interior ‘fortifications.’ It acted 
like the propulsion of a round body squeezed 
between the _ my driving the ship astern, 
and projecting her clear of all the ice, fairly 
afloat, with a velocity equal to that of her first 
launching! 

« Fortanately the ropes and anchors held 
until her stern-way was overcome. As soon 
as she was bro ap, our attention was 
instantly turned to more dangers; and our 
previous state of anxious inaction instantly 
gave place to the most persevering and 
vigorous exertions for our preservation. Hi- 
therto, while the floes were in contact about 
the ship, there had been a clear vein of water 
leading directly to leeward, in which it ap- 
peared that the might ride, under the pro- 
tection of the ice $s, in safety. But two 
points of the bounding floes, betwixt which 
the ship lay, were now observed to be rapidly 
closing apon us, and threatening us with an- 
other squeeze. As the channel running to 
leeward was so narrow, that there was not 
room to swing the ship so as to get under- 





way, our only chance of safety depended upon 
our being able to drop to leeward with a con- 
2N 
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siderable velocity. Though we had little ho 
of accomplisbing this under such a gale, with- 
out some of the ropes or anchors giving way, 
which would have been almost certain ruin, 
yet having no other resource, we were obliged 
to undertake the risk. With all imaginable 
eare and pradence, we began to slack astern, 
using two hawsers on an end for greater de- 
spatch; these carried us past the nearest 
points, at the mom ..t when they had closed 
within two or three feet of the breadth of the 
ship. In five minates they were incontact, and 
some hundreds of tons of ice gave way, and 
squeezed up under the pressure. Before an- 
other rope, that had been employed in aid of 
the hawsers, could be disengaged from its an- 
chor, and replaced near the ship for continuing 
our movement to leeward, other two points of 
the floes appeared astern in rapid approxima- 
tion. Remaining where we were, though but 
for five minates, was inevitable shipwreck ; 
and to trast to the strength of a warp of five 
inches circumference, the only mooring rope 
we had now at command, afforded but small 
hope of a better fate ; for, in the event of the 
ship breaking adrift, as there was not breadth 
between the floes to swing, she must fall 
astern with such a shock against the ice, as 
could scarcely fail to be destructive. Possi- 
ble safety, however, was preferred to certain 
destraction. 

« We now slacked astern by the warp fast- 
ened to the second hawser, which, to our 
astonishment and delight, sustained the pro- 
digious strain; and although it was not capa- 
ble of bringing the ship up, yet it so far re- 
sisted her velocity, that at the moment when 
it came to an end, a hawser, that was mean- 
while hauled on board, was fastened to another 
anchor placed for its attachment, whereby the 
motion astern was suspended. On this occa- 
sion, we again escaped the nip by only three 
or four feet, and the floes came in contact with 
unabated violence, scarcely a ship’s length 
ahead. But more and more approximating 
points appearing astern, we dropped the ship 
the whole length of our last hawser, with the 
hope of avoiding them ; but it only carried us 
clear of the first. We were then brought to a 
Stand ; for.the other hawsers and warp, form- 
ing a continuous line of 700 pe in length, 
got entangled, and nipped by the floes} so that 
we were under the necessity of slipping the 
end and fastening it to the ice. As we had 
now no rope left of suflicient strength with 
which to shift the hawser, our progress would 
have been suspended, and our previous exer- 
tions rendered nugatory, had we not brought 
into use a small mooring chain that was for- 
tunately at hand. Before the hawser was 
again fastened, however, the hook of the 
chain broke, and the ship was entirely adrift. 
Bat it providential'y happened, that the peo- 
ple who were on tle ice having seized upon 
the end of the hawser, were enabled to cast it 
ever an anchor that an officer was engaged in 
setting, at the very last moment that could 
have served for our preservation! The se- 
yere strain to which this hawser was subjected, 
broke one of its strands, and called for the in- 
stant renewal of the chain. This was a most 
narrow escape; but there was another that 
succeeded, which was equally striking. When 
slacking astern by the hawser, the ship swang 
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alongside the eastern floe into a little bight, 
and the rudder unfortunately caught behind a 
pet which projected some feet to windward. 

he floes were so nearly close, that we had 
not time to heave ahead, had this measare 
been practicable under sach a storm. .We 
were in a state of extreme jeopardy. One of 


the after-sails was instantly loosed, and hauled 
over to the starboard quarter; the action of 
this, happily coinciding with a momentary di- 
minution of the wind, when the tension of the 
ropes drew the ship ahead, turned her stern 

slacked 
anger.” — 


clear of the point. We instantl 
astern, and dropped beyond this 
pp- 311. 


But it was not merely with enor- 
mous masses of ice that the Baffin had 
to contend during her perilous voyage. 
In these hyperborean regions, all the 
elements seem to conspire to guard 
the hoary secrets of nature from the 
daring incursions of man. After en- 
countering various tempests, and 
braving numerous difficulties in the 
latitudes and longitudes that encircle 
Greenland, on returning to their na- 
tive port, they were overtaken with a 
tremendous gale, which Captain 
Scoresby thus describes :— 

* At 6 A.M., of the 9th of September, we 
made land, which proved to be the Butt of the 
Lewis, and at 1 P.M. tacked close in with 
Gallan Head. The weather had a stormy ap- 
pearance, which was indicated by the cbharac- 
ter of the clouds, and by the frequent occur- 
rence of rainbows and ‘ weather-galls.’ In the 
afternoon, the wind coming at NW. by N., 
and blowing strong, we attempted to advance 
on qur course to the westward of the Lewis, 
bat the night proving threatening and dark, 
with rain and strong dyualls, high sea and 
scant wind, I considered it too great a risk to 
attempt to proceed along a lee-shore under 
such circumstances. We therefore stood off 
and on during the night. 

** About midnight we had thunder and lizht- 
ning, and very hard squalls, with intervals of 
moderate weather. The squalls coming on 
without warning, the jib, which was impru- 
dently set, was split from head to foot. 

“At daylight, the weather looking some- 
what better, we made a stretch to the south- 
westward, and passed betwixt the Flannen 
Islands and Gallan Head at 8 A.M. The swell, 
however, and scant wind setting us rapidly 
towards the eastern land, we tacked at 11 
A. M., and stood off, the sea then breaking ter- 
rifically on this ‘iron-bound shore.’ We wea- 
thered the Flannen Islands in the evening, and 
passed within a mile of them. 

“ Towards midnight we encountered heavy 
squalls, with rain, which increased to that de- 
gree that put us under close-reefed topsails. 
The night was excessively dark ; the only ob- 
ject that could be seen a,ship’s length from us, 
was the broken water on the tops of the waves, 
which was rendered visible by its fiery lumi- 
nousness. The sea increased until it became 
tremendously heavy. Two or three seas 
se upon deck, and carried away our waist- 

oards. 
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** Dreading to fall in with St. Kilda in the 
dark, which we were likely to do, because of 
the wind having shifted to SSE, we wore at 1 
A. M., and stood to the eastward; and at 3 
A.M., the wind having unfortunately westered, 
we wore again to the NNW. The storm 

ed with great violence the whole of the day 
(the 11th;) notwithstanding which, we were 
obliged to carry as much canvass as possible, 
to endeavour to gain an offing from the dan- 
gerous coast to the eastward. But the fre- 
quent shifting of the wind happened unfavour- 
ably for us, and at mid-day we could not cal- 
culate upon being above five or six leagues 
from the land. 

“« In the afternoon the sun broke through the 
dense atmosphere that had hitherto prevailed 
and screened its rays; but instead of cheering 
us with its presence, it only illaminated the 
edges of the black tempest-threatening clouds, 
oa partial spots of the surface of the turbulent 
sea, throwing the other portions of the sky and 
sea into tenfold gloom, and portentous obscu- 
rity. The gale for a few minutes rather snb- 
sided; but the tempestuous expression of the 
heavens was too well marked, and the low 
state of the barometer (28.50) too strongly in- 
dicative of a storm, to allow us to hope for a 

resent cessation of the gale. The deceitfel 
ull was only an interval of accumulation; for 
the wind now chopping round to NW. by N., 
(a direction ‘ dead’ upon the land,) its pent- 
up stores suddenly burst upon as with the 
fary of a hurricane. The yards, sustaining no 
other canvass but two topsails, redaced to the 
smallest possible compass by four reefs, qui- 
vered under the pressure; and the ship was 
forced almost on her ‘ beam-ends.’ We were 


not only exposed to the overwhelming vio- | 


lence of this fearful storm (by far the heaviest 
I ever encountered,) aud ‘o the action of a 
mountainous sea, rendered awfully heavy and 
cross by the sudden changing of the wind, but 
to all the anxieties attendant on a situation so 
near a lee-shore. 

“ At first it appeared to me the most prac- 
ticable measure, to attempt to double the Butt 
of the Lewis, as there ‘seemed little hope of 
being able to clear the land, standing to the 
south-westward. ith this view, therefore, 
after taking in the main-topsail, and employing 
every other practical means of assisting the 
ship to wear, we got her head round to the 
NE; but, notwithstanding our critical situa- 
tion, we were anable to spread a stitch of can- 
= excepting a reefed try-sail, for nearly two 

ours. 

“« No water had yet been shipped, though 
the tremendous sea that was running, was re- 
ceived upon the ship’s quarter, or beam, being 
in a direction of all others the most dangerous. 
A fatal wave, however, at length struck the 
quarter, with tr d viol , and throw- 
ing up a vast weight of water, carried along 
with it, in its passage across the deck, one of 
our harpooners, or principal officers (who, 
along with several others, was employed on 
the weather-rail endeavouring to secure one of 
the boats hanging over the side) quite over the 
heads of his companions, and swept him oyer- 
board! Most of the crew being under water 
at the same time, his loss was not known until 
he was discovered just passing under the 
ship’s stern, but out of reach, and lying appa- 





rently insensible upon the wave. He was 
only seen for a few seconds, and then disap- 
peared for ever. 

“ For some minutes, it was not known who 
the sufferer was. Every one was greatly dis- 
tressed ; and each, in bis anxious exclama- 
tions, revealed his fears for his friend. ‘ It is 
Shields Jack,’ cries one.. ‘ No,’ replies a 
voice of feeling self-congratulation, ‘I am here.’ 
—‘It is Jack O'Neill,’ exclaims another;— 
é Ay, poor fellow,—it is Jack O'Neill.’ Bat 
a dripping stapor-struck sailor, clinging by 
the weather-rail, comes aft at the moment, 
and replies, ‘No, Iam herve.’ After a pause 
of suspense, one adds, ‘ It is Chambers.— 
‘Ah! it mast be Sam Chambers,’ cries an- 
other; and no voice contradicted the asser- 
tion,—for his voice, poor sufferer, was already 
choked with the waters, and his spirit had fled 
to meet its Gop! Happily he was an excel- 
lent man; and there was no doubt with those 


sitaation with Chambers, and close by him, 
was washed up into the mizzen-rigging ; and, 
on recovering his recollection, found him- 

= instinotively grasping the rope that saved 
im. 

«« It was now sunset, and we had the terrible 
prospect before us of a dark and dismal night, 
in which we must encounter the several dan- 
gers of stormy wind, tremendous sea, neigh- 
bouring rocky islands, and a lee-shore. . 

“* Hitherto, for nearly two hours, the ship, 
though rapidly nearing the land, was laid-to 
under bare poles. This was a matter of pra- 
dence as well as necessity ; because, had we 
set any canvass while the hurricane lasted (for 
sach was the character the gale for a time as- 
sumed) the loss of the sails, if not of the 
masts, seemed inevitable. In either case, we 
must have drifted on shore in a few hours, and 
nothing could have saved us. Soon after ship- 
ping the fatal sea, however, the hurricane cha- 
racter of the gale began to change, and the 
wind fortunately veered a little more towards 
the north, so that we found, if we could carry 
sail, we might, under the blessing of Gop, be 
able yet to clear the land on the starboard 
tack. We therefore set a treble-reefed fore- 
sail, giving it every support that we could 
contrive, and wore to the westward. We 
then added the close-reefed main-topsail, and 
reefed trysail, which was all the canvass the 
ship could safely bear. Under this sail, we 
were urged to the westward, against the sea, 





which now and then broke over the ship, 
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threatening to sweep every thing ene f St. 
Kilda now lying directly in our way, and being 
near us, became an object of great alarm. We 
were apprebensive, that, should we fall in 
with it at night, we should not find room to 
wear clear of it. Every possible precantion 
was used. A ‘hand’ was lashed in the fore- 
rigging to look out: others were stationed 
pa a Bi they could be secured ; and the re- 
mainder of the crew were kept in readiness 
below to come up at a moment’s warning. 
Providentially, we passed the night,—a 
dangerous and anxious night ef uncommon 

ness,—withoat falling in with any thing, 
or experiencing any accident, excepting the 
washing away of orr bulwarks fore and aft,— 
the staving of one o1 our boats, and the loss of 
another. This damage and loss was sustained 
by the reflux of water, principally taken over 
the gunwale and rail to leeward,—knots of 
seas sometimes bursting from under the ship’s 
lee, and rising to the height of two or three 
te ey oy appearance of day-break 

“Jo was ce a . 
I vie x4 before understood the fall hove of the 
expression of the Psalmist,—‘ My soul wait- 
= for the “e a. than they ~*~ — 

morning.’ — W hen the curtain of night began 
to be withdrawn, a marked ieee peared 
on our lee-bow, which, as daylight advanced, 

roved to be the object of our apprehension, 

t. Kilda, at the distance only of three or four 
miles. The weather now beginning to mode- 
rate, we were enabled, with such a good land- 
mark, to bear away to the southward; and 
under such improved prospects, that the pain- 
ful anxiety, continued through a night of ex- 
traordinary er, at once gave place to feel- 
ings of gratitude, and almost turbalent exhi- 
laration.””—pp. 373 to 380. 

Warned by our limits, the allotment 
of which we have already transgress- 
ed, we must now take our leave of this 
valuable production, without embel- 
lishing our pages with any more quo- 
tations. This we may the move safely 
do, as the specimens already given, 
cannot fail to place this work in a 
most favourable light. Nor does the 
author appear less admirable than his 
publication. His preservation in dan- 
gers, and deliverance from peril, he 
piously ascribes to the superintending 

vidence of God, whose daily care 
e is neither afraid nor ashamed to 
acknowledge. His sabbaths he con- 
scientiously observed as days of rest, 
during the voyage; and, at the head 
of his ship’s company, devoted their 
hours to the discharge of religious 
duties. 

To his abilities as a seaman, the 
dangers and intricacies through which 
he conducted his ship, and the inci- 
dents of this voyage, bear ample testi- 
mony. As an expert whaler, he has 
been almost uniformly successful in a 
preeminent degree ; and as a man of 
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science, his former publications on the 
arctic regions, and the papers he has 
laid before the Royal Society, concur 
to establish his reputation. In this 
work, his talents as an author, as an 
acute observer of natural phenomena, 
and as an explorer of the causes 
whence they emanate, are too conspi- 
cuous to require any recommendation. 
The volume is replete with sound 
sense, interesting narrative, and sci- 
entific research. 


RI 


Review.—Memoirs of Francis Bar- 
nett, the Lefevre of ‘‘ No Fiction,” 
and a review of that work. With let- 
sers and authentic documents. In two 
vols, 12mo. pp. 416, 379. Bar- 
nett, 16, Great Charlotte - street, 
Blackfriar’s-road. 1823. 


Durine the time that we have been 
accustomed to literary pursuits and 
employments, we have observed many 
contrivances of authors, and tricks of 
booksellers, to puff their commodities 
into notice, to command attention, 
and to impose upon the credulity of 
an unsuspecting public. Some of 
these arts and contrivances are so 
truly ingenious, that they excite ad- 
miration even where they cannot com- 
mand esteem. There are others, how- 
ever, that can lay no claim to this pal- 
try merit; since the motives of base- 
ness which appear through the thin 
disguise with which they are covered, 
expose the nakedness of the land, and 
ensure contempt while they aim at 
approbation. 

In the third volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, for 1821, col. 291, we in- 
serted a review of a religious novel, 
fentitled “ No Fiction;” and, giving 
to its author credit for better motives 
than those by which we are now in- 
formed he was actuated, spoke of the 
publication in terms of high respect. 
At that time we placed the most un- 
limited confidence in the writer’s ve- 
racity, conceiving, agreeably to his 
avowal, that all the prominent features 
were supplied by faet, and that al- 
though some license might be given 
to the sorceries of embeliishment, as 
the author was well acquainted with 
the parties, and could fix his eye on 
all the characters, the work might in- 
nocently have entered the world un- 
der the title of ‘“‘ No Fiction.” 

It is well knowa to all the readers 
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of “ No Fiction,” that the two orlaci- 
pal characters which it contains, are 
denominated Douglas and Lefevre. 
Douglas is exhibited in a glowing at- 
titude of primeval beauty, adorned 
with every virtue and moral excel- 
lence that can dignify the Christian 
character, exemplifying in his life the 
happy effects which the doctrines, 
precepts, and example of Jesus are 
calculated to inspire. This reputation 
he uniformly sustains through the 
whole course of the narration. His 
numerous letters coincide with the 
principles by which he appears to have 
been guided; and his conversation in 
every part displays so much Christian 
meekness, patience, and perseverance 
in well-doing, that we were ready to 
exclaim 


“ Pity that worth like this should ever die.” 


As to Lefevre, poor Lefevre, he 
comes upon the stage in a very differ- 
ent light. He is represented as an 
amiable young man, who, under the 
influence of a religious education, 
came to London, where he obtained a 
situation in a public office, and after 
some time became acquainted with 
Douglas, by whose advice, example, 
and admonitions, he was for a consi- 
derable season able to withstand the 
temptations which assailed him. To 
confirm him in the paths of virtue, he 
took up his abode with Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell, in whose pious and paternal 
care his spirit found an asylum when 
beset with snares that urged him to 
ruin. At length, unfortunately, Le- 
fevre becomes the victim of pleasures 
and follies that he had so manfully 
resisted, quits the habitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell, falls into vices 
and expensive habits, and having con- 
tracted debts which he could not dis- 
charge, appropriates the money en- 
trusted to him by his employers, to 
meet the demands of his private cre- 
diturs. Conscious of his deviations 
from virtue, without knowing how to 
regain that peace of mind which he 
had lost, he first becomes restless, then 
melancholy, and at length the power- 
ful workings of his mind drive him to 
a state of frantic madness, till at length 
he escapes from his friends, and, after 
wandering through the country for a 
season, enlists as a private soldier, 
and embarks for Canada, leaving all 
his friends in uncertainty whether he 
was alive or dead. During this yoyage, 





reason once more assumes the domi- 
nion, and he is restored to mental 
tranquillity; his friends afterwards 
learn his situation, he returns to Eng- 
land, and is discharged. 

These particulars, with a variety of 
others, some of which are equally pro- 
minent, while many are subordinate, 
furnish out the character of Lefevre. 
The work is dressed up in scener 
and incident, and interspersed with 
such moral and religious reflections, 
as occasions and circumstances sug- 
gest. It has had a considerable run, 
and to a late edition the name of the 
Rev. Andrew Reed is prefixed as the 
avowed author. 

In the publication now under con- 
sideration, Mr. Francis Barnett makes 
his appearance as the Lefevre of ‘* No- 
Fiction,” and in two volumes gives the 
history of his life, publishes a multi- 
tude of real letters which he had at 
different times reccived from Mr. 
Reed, boldly denies the aberrations 
that are laid to his charge, denounces 
Mr. Reed’s work as an imposture, and 
recriminates with all the acuteness of 
a man intimately acquainted with the 
whole process of “ No Fiction,” and 
with all the earnestness of one that is 
resolved to vindicate an injured repu- 
tation. In the first volume, which 
contains the history of his ‘life, Mr. 
Barnett keeps in view his connection 
with Mr. Reed, and furnishes do- 
cuments that prove their intimacy 
through a series of years,—tears off 
the varnish which concealed facts un- 
der the veil of misrepresention,—de- 
stroys the distorted countenances 
which they had been compelled to 
wear,—traces them to other causes, 
and places them in other connections, 
—and gives to “‘ No Fiction” a face 
which no author would be proud to 
see his productions wear. 

The second volume is principally 
devoted to a review of “ No Fiction.” 
In this, Mr. Barnett seizes the para- 
graphs as they rise in regular succes- 
sion before him, gives their substance 
in miniature, and animadverts on their 
contents like one conscious that truth 
is on his side, with the most unre- 
served freedom, and fearless intre- 
pidity. In this examination he dis- 
criminates between the real and the 
fictitious characters with which “ No 
Fiction” abounds, and distinguishes 
between the facts and the falsehoods 
that are imputed to himself and others, 
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supporting his allegations with more 
evidence, than, after a lapse of seve- 
ral years, might be thought to be in 
his possession. 

In selecting from “‘ No Fiction” its 
fictious characters, Mr. Barnett has 
completely robbed that work of its 
brightest ornaments, by proving that 
they originated in the imagination of 
the author, and never had a visible 
existence until they were imbodied in 
his pages. He also asserts that most 
of the letters from Douglas to Lefevre, 
and from Lefevre to Douglas, are com- 
plete forgeries, conjured up for the 
purpose of giving dramatic effect to 
the literary exhibition, to swell the 
work into a magnitude of profitable 
respectability, and to conceal from 
unpenetrating eyes the fabrications 
with which they stand connected, and 
to which they lend a sanction. These 
letters Mr. B. demonstrates to be 
counterfeits, by confronting them in 
many instances with real documents, 
bearing Mr. Reed’s signature, sent to 
Mr. B. with their respective: dates, 
and which wear a very different 
aspect from those that appear in 
** No Fiction,” 


It has been said of Dryden, that 
after having manufactured a panegyric 
on Cromwell, on the restoration of 
Charles, he published another, in fa- 
vour of that monarch, but not succeed- 
ing so well in the second instance as 
in the first, Charles took occasion to 


complain. To this the bard shrewdly 
replied, ‘‘ We poets always succeed 
‘best in fiction.” This faculty or in- 
firmity, accordmg to Mr. Barnett, is 
not exclusively confined to those whom 
the muses deign to visit. The author 
of “‘ No Fiction” has been most suc- 
cessful in those branches which the 
title of his book would persuade us 
had no existence, while many real 
facts are both misrepresented and 
misapplied. 

Jn the charges brought against Le- 
fevre, accusing him with embezzling 
the property of his employers, and 
appropriating the money entrusted to 
his care, to the liquidation of debts 
contracted by his own extravagance, 
Mr. Barnett shews much indignity, 
and expresses his abhorrence of the 
crime and its false imputation with a 
warmth of feeling, and a pointedness 
of language, which a less serious 
charge would be insufficient to justify. 
His own exculpation is, however, 





en ° 


established on grounds that secure his 
triumph, the documents he has printed 
proving that the charges were wholly 
unfounded, that no deficiency what- 
ever existed in his accounts; and the 
signatures which he has procured must 
send the accusation a-begging for an 
apology, for any thing like a defence 
it can never hope to obtain. 

In the development of real charac- 
ters, while Mr. Barnett acknowledges 
himself to be the Lefevre of ** No Fic- 
tion,” he boldly asserts that Douglas, 
who appears in such enlivening co- 
lours, is no other than the Rev, An- 
drew Reed himself, the now avowed 
author of the work; and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell are the author’s father 
and mother. These are facts and cir- 
cumstances, he observes, that are so 
well known within the whole circle of 
their acquaintances, that but one opi- 
nion on the subject uniformly pre- 
vails. It was with these pious per- 
sons that he resided several years, 
while he was particularly intimate 
with their son; and of their general 
character he speaks in terms of more 
than common respect, though he does 
not hesitate to notice their foibles and 

artiality towards the author of ‘‘ No 
‘iction.” To this venerable couple, 
who are still living, Mr. Barnett fre- 
quently makes his appeal for the con- 
firmation of facts, which it mast be 
painful for them to substantiate. 

It appears from many passages in 
these volumes, that some doubts have 
been entertained, whether or not Mr. 
Barnett is really the Lefevre of ‘‘ No 
Fiction.” These doubts, it seems, Mr. 
Reed was exceedingly solicitous to 
cherish ; and if he was not successful 
in convincing the judgments of those 
who were too apt to admit the iden- 
tity, his appeal to power was adapt- 
ed to produce silence, if not acqui- 
escence. 

On finding that the numerous tales 
to which ‘No Fiction” had given 
birth, had made an injurious impres- 
sion on the minds of several friends, 
says Mr. Barnett,— 


“ I called on Mr. Reed, the reputed author. 
On hearing the circumstance, he observed, that 
no one could positively say that the character 
of Lefevre was intended for me; that so far 
from admitting the identity of our characters, 
he had boldly challenged any one at the board 
of the Orphan Asylum, to prove that the Le- 
fevre in that work meant me ; and that he was 
ready to prosecute, at his own expense, any 
person who applied the acts of Lefevre to me; 
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and as an evidence of his sincerity, he actu- 
ally went with me to my solicitors Messrs. 
Smith and Henderson, to join me in insisting 
on their proceeding in an action against cer- 
tain individuals, who had brought forward 
against me some of the acts of Lefevre. 

* Instead, however, of denying to me that 
he was the author, or that my character was 
involved in that of Lefevre, he further stated, 
that the greater part of it was written durin 
my absence, pot when he thought me rin 4 

e admitted that he had availed himself of 
some of the incidents of my life, bat that he 
had drawn his portrait of Lefevre, not wholly 
from the occurrences which my conduct had 
afforded, but from other characters, and had 
blended them together to give interest to his 
tale. He also observed, that when he pub- 
lished ** No Fiction,” he never entertained an 
idea that the work would ever fall under my 
inspection, or that I should even hear of its 
existence, much less that I should ever come 
again into his connection :—that as things now 
stood, he was sorry it had ever been publish- 
ed, and entreated me on all occasions, when- 
ever in any company it became a subject of 
conversation, to keep every one in the dark 
respecting it, and to give no answer to ques- 
tions that might be proposed ; and partica- 
larly if any of his people wanted to obtain a 
knowledge of the author, not to satisfy their 
inquiries. I was likewise entrusted with this 
important secret, that it was generally be- 
lieved I was concerned in the publication, and 
that it would be best not to disturb that be- 
lief. He then particularly pressed me not to 
expose him, but to protect him against attacks 
which might arise from other quarters.”— 
(Preface, p. 14.) 


Independently of the preceding state- 
ments, the work before us carries with 
it internal evidence that the author, 
Mr. Barnett, is the Lefevre of ‘‘ No 
Fiction,” notwithstanding the fright- 
ful distortion, and unseemly carica- 
ture, in which he is exhibited. Be- 
sides Mr. Reed and himself, no per- 
son could trace Douglas and Lefevre 
through all their evolutions ; and from 
the aberrations from virtue which are 


ascribed to the latter character, no | 


one would ever volunteer his services 
to secure a personal appropriation, 
unless some features were too strongly 
marked to escape observation, or to 
occasion any mistake. In the me- 
moirs of Mr. Barnett, as given by 
himself, we discover the movements 
ascribed to Lefevre, connected with 
numerous interviews and leading 
events, from which nothing short of 
identity can be inferred. This same- 
ness is finally confirmed by a letter 
from Mr. Reed to Mr. Barnett, which 
the latter has published in his pre- 
face ; (page 28.) 

It appears from several passages in 
this work, that although Mr. Barnett 


had no hand whatever in the writing 
of ** No Fiction,” he was so far satis- 
fied with Mr. Reed’s explanation of 
its tendency and import, and with his 
apology for its appearance, that he 
suffered it to pass on from edition to 
edition without attempting to. molest 
its progress. From this apathy he 
was, however, aroused, by the intima- 
tions of his friends, and the accusa- 
tions of his foes, from which he found 
that the acts of Lefevre, imputed to 
him, were undermining his character, 
and shutting against him every door 
that might lead to a comfortable 
situation in life. Under these im- 
pressions, application was made to 
Mr. Reed to write something that 
would exonerate him from ‘the infamy 
with which Lefevre appeared before 
the world, that he might not be loaded 
with crimes of which he never had 
been guilty, nor be held amenable 
for vices, to which the fertility of ima- 
gination had given existence. Having 
waited from July to October, 1822, 
without receiving from Mr. Reed that 
shield from public odiam which he 
had solicited, and had been taught to 
expect, he made arrangements for ap- 
pealing to the public in his own vin- 
dication, the result of which is, the 
appearance of the two yolumes now 
before us. 

Viewing Mr. Reed and Mr. Barnett 
as two solitary individuals, there is 
nothing to be found either in their 
former friendship or present hostility, 
of sufficient importance to bring them 
on the theatre of public observation. 
The case, however, with them assumes 
a very different aspect. Mr. Reed 
now makes his appearance as the 
author of a popular religious novel, 
entitled “‘ No Fiction,” in which he 
has introduced Lefevre, through whom 
his old friend and companion Mr. 
Barnett finds himself lampooned, and 
his character traduced; and having 
in vain made his application to Mr. 
Reed for that vindication to which he 
thought himself entitled, he has re- 
sorted to the press, to tell his own tale, 
in order to counteract the aspersions 
with which he conceives his character 
to have been vilified. The circulation 
of “ No Fiction,” has therefore drawn 
these individuals from their respec- 
tive retreats, and opened for them a 
door to every reader, by whom that 
work has been perused with interest 





and gratification. 
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Whether “ No Fiction” be a work 
of merit or not, forms with Mr. Bar- 
nett no part of the question which he 
investigates. The characters may or 
may not be well sustained; and the 
episodes and principal narrative may 
bear their just proportions to one an- 
other, but still the cause of his com- 

laint remains. ~He charges Mr. 
Reed with having stabbed him through 
the character of Lefevre, injured his 
reputation, and neglected to attend to 
his solicitations, and to do him justice 
when he sought redress. 

To those who are acquainted with 
“ No Fiction,” Mr. Barnett’s work 
will prove highly interesting, but to 
all others it will appear partially 
unintelligible. For the manner in 
which “ No Fiction” is executed, the 
reader may still retain his admiration, 
and the author’s talents may even ad- 
vance in his estimation, from the in- 
ventive power which he has displayed. 
This approbation, however, must be 

confined within very narrow limits. 
It cannot reach to integrity ; it cannot 
encircle fidelity ; and consequently it 
ean neither i inspire confidence nor ex- 
elude suspicion. Applause is dearly 


purchased when the price that is paid 


leaves the vital parts of an author’s 
character at once vulnerable and with- 
out defence. 

On ———— the narration exhi- 
bited in “ No Fiction” with the state- 
ments given in the publication before 
us, the reader will be startled at the 
discrepance which almost every where 
appears, and astonished at the formid- 
able facts with which the incidents in 
“ No Fiction” are assailed. Neither 
Nurse Graham, John Graham, the 
Woodman on Bagshot-heath, nor the 
Widow at Quebec, has any real ex- 
istence. All these, and several other 
characters, are indebted for their 
being to the author’s creative fancy ; 
and the interviews and dialogues with 
which “ No Fiction” abounds, can 
lay claim to no other parent. Through 
various scenes the sympathizing read- 
er has travelled with Lefevre, and 
even borne a part in the conversations 
which he was taught to believe were 
real. But when he learns that the 
whole is fictitious, and that even the 
title of the book cannot plead an ex- 
feelings from this severe censure, his 

ngs will become paralyzed, and 
the publication will lose more than 
half its charms. 





The great object which Mr. Barnett 
seems to have had in view in his pub- 
lication is, to oppose facts to fiction. 
In doing this he has introduced the 
names of numerous individuals, who 
appear connected ecither with ‘‘ No 
Fiction,” or with the facts which he 
controverts. To most of these he 
makes his appeal for the truth of what 
he asserts. This is an experiment 
which nothing but a consciousness of 
truth could justify, as their evidence 
must be decisive, either to establish 
or to destroy the facts submitted to 
examination. It is not for us to say 
what new charges Douglas may have 
to urge against Lefevre, nor to what 
length recrimination may proceed; 
but no complexion which a retort of 
accusation can assume, will heal the 
wounds which “ No Fiction” has re- 
ceived. Mr. Barnett professes to aim 
at truth; and while we give him credit 
for his sincerity, justice compels us to 
say, that in repelling the most obnox- 
ious charges brought against him 
under the character of Lefevre, he has 
been triumphantly successful. 

Whatever may be said in favour of 
fictitious writings, nothing can justify 
their authors in selecting living cha- 
racters, for the purpose of gibbeting 
them in their pages, by some striking 
peculiarities that cannot fail to make 
them known; and then to associate 
these peculiarities with features of the 
most noxious complexion, which, 
though they have no real existence, 
tend to load with infamy the individual 
to whom they are applied. It is. still 
worse, when some known reality is 
transformed into a stock, on which 
falsehoods are grafted, and, through 
these associations, are sent into the 
world bearing blossoms that only re- 
semble those of truth. In cases like 
these, nothing can be wanting to com- 
plete the climax, but to combine the 
whole with violated friendship. 

The conduct of Nero in lighting up 
Rome with Christians wrapped in 
shirts daubed over with pitch, has 
justly excited the execration of man- 
kind. These acts of wanton cruelty 
Mr. Barnett has no desire to see re- 
peated in modern days, even though 
he should only appear as a mere spec- 
tator; much leas is he solicitous to be 
handed through the British metropolis 
and nation in the character of a lighted 
torch, surrounded with combustibles 
that inflict tortures while they burn. 
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Review.—An Appeal to the Religion, 
Justice, and Humanity of the Inhabi- 
tants of the British Empire, in behalf 
of the Negro Slaves in the West In- 
dics. By W. Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. 
8vo. pp. 77. London. Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly. 1823. 

Tre name of Wilberforce is always 

sure to command respect, not only 

within the walls of St. Stephen’s Cha- 
pel, but in every part of the British 
dominiens ; and when it becomes con- 
nected with negro slavery, this inde- 
fatigable philanthropist has a voice | 
that will be heard in every part of the | 
civilized world. It is in this connec- | 
tion that he now appears before us. 

Already has he enjoyed a glorious | 
apotheosis, by procuring, with his col- 
leagues, the abolition of the slave 
trade; but the condition of the de- 
graded negroes in our West India 
islands still engrosses his thoughts, 
and his great and benevolent design 
is, to call the attention of his country 
to the subject, that measures may be 
adopted to mitigate their sufferings, 
and prepare them for an emancipation 
from bondage and the whip. 

The negroes in our West India pos- 
sessions, are represented as being in | 
a most deplorable state of degrada- 
tion; and an appeal to fact awfully~ 
confirms, and more than sanctions, all 
that Mr. Wilberforce has advanced. 
Mr. Long, in his History of Jamaica, | 
declares, that “‘ ludicrous as the opinion 
may seem, he does not think that an oran- | 

prams vernon would be any dishonour | 

ottentot female.” This opinion, 
though not openly avowed, is not) 
without its influence even in the pre- | 
sent day ; and hence it is,*that inhu- | 
manity endeavours to shelter itself | 
from reproach, under the supposed | 
inferiority of their nature; and hence 
it is also, that they are treated in al- 
most every respect like cattle, without 
any regard being paid to those feel- | 
ings which distinguish man from the | 
brute creation. 

In our West India colonies, every 
slave is liable to be torn from his 
wife, his children, and his dearest 
connections ; and, at the caprice or 
failare of his master, to be sold to an- 
other planter, and be separated from 
them for life. Slaves, not being per- 
mitted to give evidence against a white 
person, are exposed to the grossest 











injustice, inhumanity, and brutality 
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Negro Slaves—Elements of Thought. 


of their white tyrants. The whip is 
the oaly stimulus to labour, no mo- 
tives being urged to excite their ra- 
tional powers. Young females are at 
the mercy of their brutal drivers, and 
are compelled to gratify their detest- 


| able passions, to escape the lash. Fe- 


males are indecently exposed, when 
punished, before the whole gang. 
Their marriages are founded on no 
Christian rites; and in some islands, 
the forms of the Church of England 
are. expressly forbidden to be used. 
| They are thought too degraded to 
enjoy this privilege; but the females 
are not too mean to be taken in pro- 
_ miscuous intercourse by the licentious 


| whites. The laws which have been 


passed to ameliorate their condition 
only rivet their chains more firmly, as 
the administration is in the hands of 
those who have an interest in evading 
their application. On Sundays they 
must cultivate their provision ground, 
and go to market. The moral charac- 
ter of those born in the islands is more 
degraded than that of those imported 
from Africa. 

These topics, with many others, si- 
milar in their nature and character, 
form the basis of the appeal which in 
this pamphlet Mr. Wilberforce makes 
to a British public. The manner in 
which he reasons on them, those who 
are acquainted with his talents will 
easily conceive. He is once more en- 
gaged in a glorious cause; and we 
ardently hope that petitions presented 
to the legislative powers from every 
part of the country, will so far co- 
operate with bis humane exertions, as 
to enable justice and humanity to en- 
| joy another : 


Review. oe of Thought; or 
first Lessons in the Knowledge of the 
Mind, including familiar explanations 
of the terms employed on subjects re- 
lating to the intellectual powers. By 
Isaac Taylor, Jun. 12mo. pp. 216. 
London. Holdsworth, St. Paul's 
Chureh-yard. 1822. 


_Amone the numerous discoveries and 


improvements that have been made 
in the various departments of science, 
our knowledge of the intellectual 
world has experienced the least ac- 
cession. The science of mind is ex- 
ceedingly difficult of cultivation, and 
“—. its principles and operations 
2 
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are involved in much obscurity. From 
the days of Aristotle to those of Locke 
but little was done in this depart- 
ment; and although in more modern 
times Reid and Stewart have explored 
the intellectual regions, traced affini- 
ties, and erected landmarks, the intel- 
lectual mechanism stil! retains springs 
of action and diversities of movement, 
on which the eagle-eye of research 
has not yet been permitted to gaze. 

Bat neither these obscurities, nor 
the want of success, will warrant us in 
the indulgence of stoical apathy, and 
in the abandonment of effort to collect 
the scattered rays.of light which glim- 
mer on this rich and ample field. Dif- 
ficulties of the most astonishing mag- 
nitude have been surmounted by per- 
severance; and though success may 
not coincide with expectation, yet the 
combination of exertion may be pro- 
ductive of effects that bafile all calcu- 
lation, and may facilitate the pro- 
gress of some happy genius, that shall 
hereafter find its way through this now 
inextricable labyrinth. 

The author of the work before us, 
instead of embarking in a vessel to 
navigate the intellectual ocean, em- 
ploys himself in her equipment, fur- 
nishes materials’ for her perilous 
voyage, and takes care to label the 
various articles which are put on 
board. Under this view, the accuracy 
of his statements is of the utmost im- 
portance, for no one can hope to be 
successful in the arduous enterprise, 
whose mind is not previously furnish- 
ed with the elementary principles of 
thought. 

In the former part of this work the 
author gives us his views on general 
notions, and on the words genus, species, 
and generalization ; on the origin and 
nature of abstract notion ; on the differ- 
ence between simple and complex ab- 
stract notions; on analysis; classifica- 
tion and arrangement; and on the ef- 
forts of abstraction of different kinds. 
These terms, with various others, he 
illustrates by distinct and luminous 
examples, marking their limits and 
specific natures, by those striking pe- 
culiarities whieh prevent them from 
encroaching on the provinces of one 
another. In the latter part, Mr. Tay- 
lor introduces, in alphabetical order, 
brief and familiar explanations of the 
principal terms employed on subjects 
relating to. the nature and operations 
of the intellectual powers. 


| In every branch of science, terms 
| and phrases will occur, which, being 
| unintelligible to the novice, wear a 
| forbidding aspect. Hence, for want 
| of a proper explanation, desire be- 
comes paralyzed by despondency, 
and follows to the grave the funeral 
procession of departed hope. There 
are few departments in which this is 
more evident than in the various 
branches of Chemistry and Botany. 
These subjects exhibit their charms, 
but they are encircled with words as 
incomprehensible as the mysteries of 
alchymy, which frighten pupils from 
the pages they would wish to per- 
use. 

On the subject of mind, the obsta- 
cles are perhaps scarcely less formid- 
able ; and he who caa teach the learn- 
er to surmount them, may be consi- 
dered as the friend and benefactor of 
youth. In this light Mr. Taylor ap- 
pears before us. His explanations of 
terms are luminous and unequivocal ; 
and although, when we compare his 
detinitions with those of others, some 
shades of variation may be found; 
those which he has given, carry with 
them a sufficiency of evidence to 
prove, that he is intimately acquainted 
with the subject of his speculations. 
To those who are unacquainted with 
the import of such terms as. are un- 
avoidably introduced into. ain investi- 
gation of the mental faculties and 
operations, this will prove a valuable 
acquisition; and he who makes him- 
self master of them, which may easily 
be done, will not think his time mis- 
employed or his labour badly bestow- 
ed. He may hereafter find it neces- 
sary to correct some trifling devia- 
tions from long-established definitions ; 
but he will enter the region of intellect 
with a mind amply stored with ele- 
mentary principles, and prepared to 
meet the numerous difficulties that he 
must encounter. 


ee 
Review.—The Scripture Character of 


God, wr Discourses on. the. Divine 
Attributes. By Henry Foster Bur- 
der, M. A. 8vo. pp. 234. London. 


Westley, Stationers’-court. 1822. 

Tuese discourses, though only eleven 
in number, include, in their various 
divisions andi subdivisions, some im- 
portant observations.onm nearly. ali the 
natural. and. moral perfections, which 
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reason and revelation ascribe to God. ical inferences are adapted to 
The author, indeed, does not enter | impart a species of instruction which 
into any profound metaphysical ana- | the cold deductions of philosophy can 
lysis of these momentous subjects,' never hope to supply. The language 
nor do his investigations display that throughout the whole is plain a 

energy of thought, and acuteness of perspicaous, unencumbered with those 
research, for which the sermons of terms and phrases peculiar to sect 
Saurin have been so much and so de-| and party, which too frequently 
servedly distinguished. The arga-| shew that the authors who use them 
ments, however, furnished by reason | are more interested in their bearing 
in favour of the interesting truths | on the punctilios of a creed, than on 
which Mr. Burder undertakes to their advancement of the cause of 


Anniversaries of Benevolent Institutions tn London. 








establish, are neither passed over in 
silence, nor treated with contempt. 
They are introduced with all the 
weight which they have a right to 


claim, and acquire an additional force | 


from being rendered auxiliary to the 
authority of revelation. 


The first discourse is on “ the eter- | 


nity of God.” This, however, is rather 
used as a generical term than as a 
word to convey any specific idea, for 
under it the author introdaces the 
following particulars: ‘I. To Jeho- 
vah belongs absolute eternity. IT. 
The great and glorious Being who is 
absolutely eternal, must also be im- 
matable. III. The eternity and im- 
mutability of the blessed God should 
excite in our minds the deepest senti- 
ments of adoring veneration. IV. 
The eternity and immutability of God 
constitute a ground of firmest confi- 
dence in his government of the uni- 
verse, V. The eternity and immuta- 
bility of God open to the view of the 
believer in Jesus the most glorious 
prospects of futurity. VI. Inexpres- 
sibly tremendous must be the wrath 
and curse of an eternal and immuta- 
ble Being.” In most of the subse- 

ment discourses a similar mode of 

ivision is pursued, and from each 
head some practical lesson is judici- 
ously and usefully inferred. 

Among the arguments which phi- 
lesophy supplies, if we have little that 
is original, we have nothing that be- 
comes tedious by its prolixity, or per- 
plexing by its abstruseness. No con- 
siderable effort of intellect is required, 
to comprehend either the terms that 
are employed, or the process of the 
reasoning; and the conclusions that 
are drawn from the premises are ob- 
vious to a mederate capacity. 

But, i 'y of these reasvn- 
ings, the appeals which are made to 
the authority of scripture, are at once 
mumerous and convincing. Here the 
author seems more at home, and his 


truth. The work is neatly printed, 
the type is clear, the paper is good, 
and the price is moderate. 


ae 


| ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
| TUTIONS IN LONDON, MAY 1823. 
|Durine several years recently past, 
| the month of May has furnished bright 
|exhibitions of British benevolence. 
It has collected into a brilliant focus 
| the names of numerous philanthropic 
institutions, each surrounded by its 
illustrious advocates and liberal su 
porters, a!l nobly aiming, though in 
various ways, to augment the happi- 
ness of mankind by diminishing their 
miseries, and furnishing them with 
new principles of action. 

Nor have the operations of benevo- 
lence been exclusively confined to the 
metropolis of our country. The effects 
of this sacred principle, visible in 
every vein of the British empire, have 
appeared among all ranks of the com- 
munity, from the lord of the splendid 
mansion to the humble dwelling of the 
mechanic, and from the throne to the 
meanest cottage. But although the 
influence of benevolence has been thus 
widely diffused throughout the coun- 
try, it is only in London, that its scat- 
tered rays have been fully concen- 
trated, and, like the stars which form 
the constellations of heaven, that the 
have beamed forth in collected efful- 
gence, and shone with unsullied Jus- 
tre. Hither, from almost every por- 
tion of the kingdom, have the tribes 
come up, to bear their parts in this 
grand and general festival, leaving 
behind them the local distinctions of 
sect and party, and, by their varying 
yet concurrent testimonies, informing 
the listening myriads, assembled, of 
the progress which Christianity is 
making throughout the world. 

Of these institutions, amounting to 
about thirty in number, it would be 
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scarcely possible for us to do more 
than merely mention their appella- 
tions, and the names of their princi- 
pal speakers, without being able te do 
justice to either; we shall, therefore, 
on the present occasion, confine our 
observations to a general survey of 
their principles and tendencies, and 
to that glowing spirit of animation 
and Christian zeal which was every 
where conspicuous. This will, per- 
haps, prove less exceptionable, as the 
more prominent particulars of each 
meeting have been already circulated 
throughout the kingdom in several 
newspapers, together with the names 
of the principal speakers, and an out- 
line of the various observations which 
they respectively made. 


If we look into the history of the | 


world, we shall in vain search for the 
reign of benevolence, even among 
nations the most renowned. Rome 
had its gladiators, its arenas, and its 
theatres. It had its institutions for 
cherishing and maturing the ferocious 
passions, but little to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of humanity, and nothing to 
inspire the wretched with hopes of 
happiness beyond the grave. The 
Greeks, indeed, sought after wisdom, 
but they found not that sacred prin- 
ciple which is from above ; and hav- 
ing erected an altar to a God whom 
they declared to be unknown, they 
could not be expected to imitate the 
divine benevoleuce with which they 
were unacquainted. 

In our own time, if we survey the 
kingdoms of the earth, we cannot but 
perceive that it is only in those na- 
tions where Christianity has obtaincd | 
a firm footing, that benevolence has 
erected her throne. In all other 
parts, the selfish and ferocious pro- 
pensities of human nature prevail, 
and the actions of man towards man 
are marked with cruelty, and stained 
with blood. Even among the nations 
where Christianity has been establish- 
ed, the reign of benevolence may be 
distinguished by the degrees of purity 
with which the doctrines of the Gospel 
have been propagated and preserved. 
Coercion in religion may cherish su- 
perstition, but benevolence cannot 
thrive in such a noxious soil. . It is 
only where the wind is unshackled 
and free, and where it is permitted to 
exert its native energies under the 
fostering influence of impartial laws, 
that this sacred plant can put forth all 
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‘its vigour, and bear celestial frait. 
Such is the situation and condition of 
England; and here benevolence finds 
its permanent home. 

The advocates of infidelity frequent- 
ly inveigh against Christianity, assert- 
ing that it tends to retard the opera- 
tions of the human mind, and stifle 
the best feelings of our nature. Bat 
let us appeal to fact, and by the result 
he guided in our decisions. Where 
does the most intimate acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences prevail—in 
what regions of thé world are the most 
important discoveries made—in what 
kingdoms do the intellectual powers 
appear in the greatest vigour—and 
where shall we look to find those ex- 





alied qualities which dignify and en- 
noble man? To these questions but 
| one reply can be given. Itis in those 
nations where Christianity reigns in 
unmolested triumph. To what por- 
_ tion of the globe shall we look for hos- 
| pitals, for dispensaries, for lunatic 
asylums, for stranger’s-friend so- 
cieties, for refuges for the destitute, 
for penitentiaries, for orphan and 
blind asylums, and various other 
charitable institutions? It is only on 
Christian ground that they flourish in 
luxuriance, and extend an enlarged 
and benignant relief to the family of 
affliction. In this catalogue we say 
| nothing of bible societies, of mission- 
ary institutions, or of Sunday schools, 
because these may be said, in a greater 
or less degree, naturally to spring out 
| of the system which infidelity wishes 
‘to destroy. But independently of 
| these, it is only in Christian countries 
that we find the homan intellect 
| expanding in all its vigour, and that 
| science and benevolence go hand in 
hand. 

In the various anniversaries which 
we have had an opportunity of attend- 
ing during the present year, the spirit 
which pervaded all ranks was even 
more than amiable; every one seemed 
alive to the interests of the institu- 
tions which had collected the nume- 
rous assemblies together, and all ap- 
peared actuated by one general and 
generous impulse. Nor were the peo- 
ple indifferent spectators of the scenes 
that were exhibited before them; they 
sighed over their misfortunes, and re- 
joiced at their success. The incidents 
which promoted their welfare secured 
their applauses, and those that ob- 
structed their progress excited the 
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most unequivocal tokens of disappro- 
batioa. 

Combining in one view the informa- 
tion communicated in the different 
meetings, nearly the whole family of 
mankind was introduced to notice; 
and it is pleasing to reflect, that in 
some or other of its forms, the bene- 
volence originating in Britain, has 
nearly circumnavigated the globe, ex- 
tending over all its longitudes, and 
stretching from the sultry climes of 
Africa to the frozen regions that ap- 
proximate towards the poles. From 
most of these places the accounts ap- | 
peared highly gratifying ; and though | 
from some, the information-was less | 
pleasing than sanguine expectation 
had anticipated, yet the aggregate 
view furnished far more occasion for 
gratitade than complaint. 





To a mind that could look through - 


the diversified operations of these in- | 
stitutions to their probable issues, it 
must have been highly delightful to 
contemplate the ultimate consequences 
of their combined effect. They were 
moving in various directions, but all 
tending to one grand and permanent 
result,—the instruction and evangeli- 
zation of the human race. With the 
effects already produced, the auditors 
seemed highly satisfied, nor was there 
the least appearance that any one 
thought his contributions had been in- 


| of Christian principles upon the mind 





discreetly bestowed. Past successes, 
while they rewarded former exertions, 
held out an encouragement to perse- 
verance, and furnished a pledge of | 
future recompense to all who embark- | 
ed in any branch of this noble cause ; | 
and the effect produced was, an as- | 
surance that benevolence was not 
likely to grow weary in weil-doing. 

In some department or other of | 
these noble institutions, it was pleas- | 
ing to notice noblemen of the most | 
exalted rank, leaving their elevated | 
stations, to countenance these anni- | 
versaries by their presence, and pro- | 
mote, by their speeches, the objects 
which they had in view. Prelates, | 
dukes, and lords, did not think them | 
beneath their notice and support, and 
even some branches of royalty thought | 
it no disgrace to foster and advance | 
the education of the poor. 


obstacles to retard her progress,— 
Should this sacred system be abolish- 
ed, what has Paganism or Mahometan- 
ism to offer as a fair equivalent? Let 
the priests of Boodhu, the Massulmen 
of Constantinople, or the supporters 
of Infidelity, answer the question. 
I 


GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c, 


Otaheitan Charity.—The transforming power 
man, 
in its darkest and most unsightly condition, 
was never more impressively displayed than 
in the astonishing effects vehaned am the 
natives of the South Sea Islands, b the bene- 
volent exertions of the London Missio 
Society. A missionary meeting was held on 
the of May, 1822, om one of the islands 
near Otaheite, in the Royal Mission Chapel 
belonging to this society, at which about 
natives, male and female, were present. Se- 
veral chiefs and distinguished personages 
among the natives addressed the meeting in 
animated and interesting speeches; and: the 
young king Pomare was ointed president 
in the room of his dece: ather. e@ con- 
tribations for that year amounted to 12,055 
bamboos of oil, 36 pigs, 267 balls of arrow- 
root, and 191 baskets of cotton wool. 

ian Bricks.—The Rev. Mr. Jowett, in 
his late visit to the Mediterranean, met with 
persons in one part of Egypt employed in mak- 
ing bricks with straw, cut into small pieces, 
and mingled with the clay, for the purpose of 
binding it together. is fact serves as a 
striking illustration of Exodus v. 7. 

Hottentots—It appears from some of the 
late missionary reports, that there exists among 
the Hottentots of South Africa, a tradition 
respecting their origin ; and from this oral re- 
cord, coupled with some analogies found to 
subsist between some parts of their language 
and that of the Hindoostanee, it is more than 
probable that this dark and savage race have 
sprang from that part of the Asiatic continent. 

he natives relate that their ancestors arrived 
at the Cape, somewhere about Cape Town, in 
a ‘‘ house of passage” —meaning a ship or boat 
—which contained a man and his wife, with two 
boys and a girl; a ball and cow, with three 
calves, two more bulls and a heifer; aram and 
sheep with three lambs, and two other rams 
and a sheep; and these were the progenitors 
of all the Hottentots and their cattle. 

Abolition of Si .—We hail with delight 
another step to s the annihilation of our 
country’s foulest dis ‘West India Sla- 
very. On the 15th of the past month, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were moved in the House 
of Mor wrange by Mr. Canning, and unanimously 


« That it is expedient to adopt effectual and 


These are some of the effects of | decisive measures for ameliorating the condi- 
Christianity in operation, under. the | ti” of the slave popalation of His Majesty’s 


sanction of laws mild and tolerant in 


their natare, and administered by | but at the same 
men too much enlightened to suffer | enforcement of such measures, this 


onies. 

“That through a determined and vigorous 
wits jedicioes and temperate 

ouse 


~ 
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are involvedin much obscurity. From | 
the days of Aristotle to those of Locke | 
but little was done in this Cipeet | 
ment; and although in more modera | 
times Reid and Stewart have explored | 
the intellectual regions, traced affini- | 
ties, and erected landmarks, the intel- 
lectual mechanism still retains springs 
of action and diversities of movement, 
on which the eagle-eye of research 
has not yet been permitted to gaze. 

Bat neither these obscurities, nor 
the want of success, will warrant us in 
the indulgence of stoical apathy, and 
in the abandonment of effort to collect | 
the scattered rays of light which glim- 
mer on this rich and ample field. Dif- 
ficulties of the most astonishing mag- 
nitude have been surmounted by per- 
severance; and though success may 
not coincide with expectation, yet the 
combination of exertion may be pro- 
ductive of effects that bafile all calcu- 
lation, and may facilitate the pro- 
gress of some happy genius, that shall 
hereafter find its way through this now 
inextricable labyrinth. 

The author of the work before us, 
instead of embarking in a vessel to 
navigate the intellectual ocean, em- 
ploys himself in her equipment, fur- 
nishes materials for her perilous 
voyage, and takes care to label the 
various articles which are put on 
board. Under this view, the accuracy 
of his statements is of the utmost im- 
portance, for no one can hope to be 
successful in the arduous enterprise, 
whose mind is not previously furnish- 
ed with the elementary principles of 
thought. 

In the former part of this work the 
author gives us his views on general 
notions, and on the words genus, species, 
and generalization ; on the origin and 
nature of abstract notion ; on the differ- 
ence between simple and complex ab- 
stract notions; on analysis; classifica- 
tion and arrangement; and on the ef- 
forts of abstraction of different kinds. 
These terms, with various others, he 
illustrates by distinct and luminous 
examples, marking their limits and 
specific natures, by those striking pe- 
culiarities whieh prevent them from 
encroaching on the provinces of one 
another. In the latter part, Mr. Tay- 
lor introduces, in alphabetical order, 
brief and familiar explanations of the 
principal terms employed on subjects 
relating to. the nature and operations 





of the intellectual powers. 
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In every branch of science, terms 
and phrases will occur, which, being 
unintelligible to the novice, wear a 
forbidding aspect. Hence, for want 
of a proper explanation, desire be- 
comes paralyzed by despondency, 
and follows to the grave the funeral 
procession of departed hope. There 
are few departments in which this is 
more evident than in the various 
branches of Chemistry and Botany. 
These subjects exhibit their charms, 
but they are encircled with words as 
incomprehensible as the mysteries of 
alchymy, which frighten pupils from 
the pages they would wish to per- 
use. 

On the subject of mind, the obsta- 
cles are perhaps scarcely less formid- 
able ; and he who cana teach the learn- 
er to surmount them, may be consi- 
dered as the friend and benefactor of 
youth. In this light Mr. Taylor ap- 
pears before us. His explanations of 
terms are luminous and unequivocal ; 
and although, when we compare his 
definitions with those of others, some 
shades of variation may be found; 
those which he has given, carry with 
them a sufficiency of evidence to 
prove, that he is intimately acquainted 
with the subject of his speculations. 
To those who are unacquainted with 
the import of such terms as. are un- 
avoidably introduced into. an investi- 
gation of the mental faculties and 
operations, this will prove a valuable 
acquisition; and he who makes him- 
self master of them, which may easily 
be done, will not think his time mis- 
employed or his labour badly bestow- 
ed. He may hereafter find it neces- 
sary to correct some trifling devia- 
tions from long-established definitions ; 
but he will enter the region of intellect 
with a mind amply stored with ele- 
mentary principles, and prepared to 
meet the numerous difficulties that he 
must encounter. 


ee 


Review.—The Scripture Character of 
God, wr Discourses on. the Divine 
Attributes. By Henry Foster Bur- 
der, M. A. 8vo. pp.254. London. 
Westley, Stationers’-court. 1822. 





Tuese discourses, though only eleven 
in number, include, in their various 
divisions and:subdivisions, some. im- 
portant observations on nearly ail the 
natural. and moral perfections, which 
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reason and revelation ascribe to God. 
The author, indeed, does not enter 
into any profound metaphysical ana- 
lysis of these momentous subjects, 
nor do his investigations display that 


ical rom ee ¥ are ategied. » 
impart a species of instruction whic 
the cold deductions of philosophy can 


| mever hope to supply. The language 
throughout the whole is plain an 


energy of thought, and acuteness of perspicuous, unencumbered with those 
research, for which the sermons of | terms and phrases peculiar to sect 


Saurin have heen so much and so de- 


‘and party, which too frequently 


servedly distinguished. The arga-| shew that the authors who use them 


ments, however, furnished by reason 
in favour of the interesting truths 


which Mr. Burder undertakes to) 


establish, are neither passed over in 
silence, nor treated with contempt. 
They are introduced with all the 
weight which they have a right to 


claim, and acquire an additional force | 


from being rendered auxiliary to the 
authority of revelation. 

The first discourse is on “ the eter- 
nity of God.” This, however, is rather 
used as a generical term than as a 
word to convey any specific idea, for 
under it the author introduces the 
following particulars: ‘I. To Jeho- 
vah belongs absolute eternity. II. 
The great and glorious Being who is 
absolutely eternal, must also be im- 
matable. III. The eternity and im- 
mutability of the blessed God should 
excite in our minds the deepest senti- 
ments of adoring veneration. IV. 
The eternity and immutability of God 
constitute a ground of firmest confi- 
dence in his government of the uni- 
verse. V. The eternity and immuta- 
bility of God open to the view of the 
believer in Jesus the most glorious 
prospects of futurity. VI. Inexpres- 
sibly tremendous must be the wrath 
and curse of an cternal and immuta- 
ble Being.” In most of the subse- 

ment discourses a similar mode of 

ivision is pursued, and from each 
head some practical lesson is judici- 
ously and usefully inferred. 

Among the arguments which phi- 
lesophy supplies, if we have little that 
is original, we have nothing that be- 
comes tedious by its prolixity, or per- 
plexing by its abstruseness. No con- 
siderable effort of intellect is required, 
te comprehend either the terms that 
are employed, or the process of the 
reasoning ; the conclusions that 


are drawn from the premises are ob- 
vious to a moderate > 

But, independently ese reason- 
ings, the appeals which are made to 
the authority of scripture, are at once 
mumerous and convincing. Here the 
author seems more at home, and his 


| are more interested in their bearing 
‘on thé punctilios of a creed, than on 
their advancement of the cause of 
truth. The work is neatly printed, 
‘the type is clear, the paper is good, 
and the price is moderate. 

I 


| ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN LONDON, MAY 1823. 


|Durine several years recently past, 
| the month of May has furnished bright 
\exhibitions of British benevolence. 
It has collected into a brilliant focus 
| the names of numerous philanthropic 
institutions, each surrounded by its 
illustrious advocates and liberal su 
porters, a!l nobly aiming, though in 
various ways, to augment the happi- 
ness of mankind by diminishing their 
miseries, and furnishing them with 
new principles of action. 

Nor have the operations of benevo- 
lence been exclusively confined to the 
metropolis of our country. The effects 
of this sacred priaciple, visible in 
every vein of the British empire, have 
appeared among all ranks of the com- 
munity, from the lord of the splendid 
mansion to the humble dwelling of the 
mechanic, and from the throne to the 
meanest cottage. But although the 
influence of benevolence has been thus 
widely diffused throughout the coun- 
try, it is only in London, that its scat- 
tered rays have been fully concen- 
trated, and, like the stars which form 
the constellations of heaven, that the 
have beamed forth in collected efful- 
gence, and shone with unsullied Jus- 
tre. Hither, from almost every por- 
tion of the kingdom, have the tribes 
come up, to bear their parts in this 
grand and general festival, leaving 
behind them the local distinctions of 
sect and party, and, by their varying 
yet concurrent testimonies, informing 
the listening myriads. assembled, of 
the progress which Christianity is 
making throughout the world. 

Of p Po institutions, amounting to 
about thirty in number, it would be 
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scarcely possible for us to do more 
than merely mention their appella- 
tions, and the names of their princi- 
pal speakers, without being able to do 
justice to either; we shall, therefore, 
on the present occasion, confine our 
observations to a general survey of 
their principles and tendencies, and 
to that glowing spirit of animation 
and Christian zeal which was every 
where conspicuous. This will, per- 
haps, prove less exceptionable, as the 
more prominent particulars of each 
meeting have been already circulated 
throughout the kingdom in several 
newspapers, together with the names 
of the principal speakers, and an out- 
line of the various observations which 
they respectively made. 

If we look into the history of the 


world, we shall in vain search for the | 


reign of benevolence, even among 
nations the most renowned. Rome 
had its gladiators, its arenas, and iis 
theatres, 


inspire the wretched with hopes of 
happiness beyond the grave. The 
Greeks, indeed, sought after wisdom, 
but they found not that sacred prin- 


ciple which is from above; and hav- | 


ing erected an altar to a God whom 
they declared to be unknown, they 
could not be expected to imitate the 
divine benevolence with which they 
were unacquainted. 

In our own time, if we survey the 
kingdoms of the earth, we cannot but 
perceive that it is only in those na- 
tions where Christianity has obtaincd 
a firm footing, that benevolence has 
erected her throne. In all other 
parts, the selfish and ferocious pro- 
pensities of human nature prevail, 
and the actions of man towards man 
are marked with cruelty, and stained 
with blood. Even among the nations 
where Christianity has been establish- 
ed, the reign of benevolence may be 
distinguished by the degrees of purity 
with which the doctrines of the Gospel 
have been propagated and preserved. 
Coercion in religion may cherish su- 
perstition, but benevolence cannot 
thrive in such a noxious soil. - It is 
only where the mind is unshackled 
and free, and where it is permitted to 
exert its native energies under the 
fostering influence of impartial laws, 
that this sacred plant can put forth all 


‘its vigour, and bear celestial fruit. 
Such is the situation and condition of 
England ; and here benevolence finds 
its permanent home. 

The advocates of infidelity frequent- 
ly inveigh against Christianity, assert- 
ing that it tends to retard the opera- 
tions of the human mind, and stifle 
the best feelings of our nature. Bat 
let us appeal to fact, and by the result 
be guided in our decisions. Where 
does the most intimate acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences prevail—in 
what regions of thé world are the most 
important discoveries made—in what 
kingdoms do the intellectual powers 
appear in the greatest vigour—and 





It had its institutions for | 
cherishing and maturing the ferocious | 
passions, but little to mitigate the suf- | 
ferings of humanity, and nothing to | 


where shall we look to find those ex- 
| alted qualities which dignify and en- 
noble man? To these questions but 
one reply can be given. Itis in those 
nations where Christianity reigns in 
unmolested triumph. To what por- 
tion of the globe shall we look for hos- 
pitals, for dispensaries, for lunatic 
asylums, for stranger’s-friend  so- 
cieties, for refuges for the destitute, 
for penitentiaries, for orphan and 
blind asylums, and various other 
charitable institutions? It is only on 
Christian ground that they flourish in 
luxuriance, and extend an enlarged 
and benignant relief to the family of 
affliction. In this catalogue we say 
| nothing of bible societies, of mission- 
ary institutions, or of Sunday schools, 
because these may be said, in a greater 
or less degree, naturally to spring out 
| of the system which infidelity wishes 
| to destroy. But independently of 
| these, it is only in Christian countries 
|that we find the human intellect 
| expanding in all its vigour, and that 
| science and benevolence go hand in 
hand. 

In the various anniversaries which 
we have had an opportunity of attend- 
ing during the present year, the spirit 
which pervaded all ranks was even 
more than amiable; every one seemed 
alive to the interests of the institu- 
tions which had collected the nume- 
rous assemblies together, and all ap- 
peared actuated by one general and 
generous impulse. Nor were the peo- 
ple indifferent spectators of the scenes 
that were exhibited before them; they 
sighed over their misfortunes, and re- 
joiced at their success. The incidents 
which promoted their welfare secured 
their applauses, and those that ob- 
structed their progress excited the 
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most unequivocal tokens of disappro- 
bation. 

Combining in one view the informa- 
tion communicated in the different 
meetings, nearly the whole family of 
mankind was introduced to notice; 
and it is pleasing to reflect, that in 
some or other of its forms, the bene- 
volence originating in Britain, has 
nearly circumnavigated the globe, ex- 
tending over all its longitudes, and 
stretching from the sultry climes of 
Africa to the frozen regions that ap- | 
proximate towards the poles. From | 
most of these places the accounts ap- | 
peared highly gratifying ; and though | 


rererrie 





from some, the infurmation-was less | 
pleasing than sanguine expectation | 
had anticipated, yet the aggregate | 
view furnished far more occasion for 
gratitude than complaint. 


To a mind that could look through - 


the diversified operations of these in- | 
stitutions to their probable issues, it 
must have been highly delightful to 
contemplate the ultimate consequences 
of their combined effect. They were 
moving in various directions, but all 
tending to one grand and permanent 
result,—the instruction and evangeli- 
zation of the human race. With the 
effects already produced, the auditors 
seemed highly satisfied, nor was there 
the least appearance that any one 
thought his contributions had been in- 
discreetly bestowed. Past successes, 
while they rewarded former exertions, 
held out an encouragement to perse- | 
verance, and furnished a pledge of | 
future recompense to all who embark- | 
ed in any branch of this noble cause ; | 
and the effect produced was, an as- 
surance that benevolence was not 
likely to grow weary in well-doing. 

In some department or other of | 
these noble institutions, it was pleas- | 
ing to notice noblemen of the most | 
exalted rank, leaving their elevated | 
stations, to countenance these anni- | 
versaries by their presence, and pro- | 
mote, by their speeches, the objects 
which they had in view. Prelates, | 
dukes, and lords, did not think them 
beneath their notice and support, and 
even some branches of royalty thought | 
it no disgrace to foster and advance | 
the education of the poor. 





obstacles to retard ber progress.— 
Should this sacred system be abolish- 
ed, what has Paganism or Mahometan- 
ism to offer as a fair equivalent? Let 
the priests of Boodhu, the Mussulmen 
of Constantinople, or the supporters 
of Infidelity, answer the question. 
I 


GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c, 


Otaheitan Charity.—The transformin power 
of Christian principles upon the ied man, 


in its darkest most unsightly condition, 


was never more im vely displayed than 
in the astonishing effects prodeced om the 
natives of the South Sea Islands, by the 


volent exertions of the London Missi 
Society. A missionary meeting was held on 
the 9th of May, 1822, om one of the islands 


| near Otaheite, in the Royal Mission Chapel 


belonging to this society, at which about 
re yw _ female, were pr Se- 
veral chiefs and distinguished rson 
among the natives pe Fe the a i hp 
animated and interesting speeches; and: the 
young king Pomare was inted president 
in the room of his deceased | ather. i con- 
tribations for that year amounted to 12,055 
bamboos of oil, 36 pigs, 267 balls of arrow- 
root, and 191 baskets of cotton wool. 
ian Bricks.—The Rev. Mr. Jowett, in 
his late visit to the Mediterranean, met with 
ns in one part of Egypt employed in mak- 
ing bricks with straw, cut into small pieces, 
and mingled with the clay, for the purpose of 
binding it together. is fact serves as a 
striking illustration of Exodus v. 7. . 

Hottentots.—It appears from some of the 
late missionary reports, that there exists among 
the Hottentots of South Africa, a tradition 
respecting their origin ; and from this oral re- 
cord, coupled with some analogies found to 
subsist between some parts of their language 
and that of the Hindoostanee, it is more than 
probable that this dark and savage race have 
sprang from that part of the Asiatic continent. 

he natives relate that their ancestors arrived 
at the Cape, somewhere about Cape Town, in 
a ‘house of passage” —meaning a ship or boat 
—which contained a man and his wife, with two 
boys and a girl; a ball and cow, with 
calves, two more balls and a heifer; aram and 
sheep with three lambs, and two other rams 
and a sheep; and these were the progenitors 
of all the Hottentots and their cattle. 

Abolition of Si .— We hail with delight 
another step to s the annihilation of our 
country’s foulest dis ‘West India Sla- 
very. On the 15th of the past month, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were moved in the House 
of es by Mr. Canning, and unanimously 

ed ’ 


“ That it is expedient to adopt effectual and 





These are some of the effects of | decisive measures for ameliorating the condi- 
Christianity in operation, under the | 6°? of the slave population of His Majesty's 


sanction of laws mild and tolerant in 


their nature, and administered by | put at the same 
men too much enlightened to suffer | enforcement of sach measures, this 


onies. 
“That through a determined and vigorous 
mh judicious and 4 
ouse 
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looks forward te a progressive improvement in 
the slave population, such as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by other classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects. 

« That this House is carene oe os accom- 

ishment of these purposes at the earliest pe- 
La that may be, consistently with the er 
of the slaves themselves, the well-being of the 
colonies, and a fair and equitable consideration 
of the state of property therein.” 

We trust these cheering indications of our 
government’s liberality and Christian feeling 
-will not be suffered to evaporate into words of 
coarse, nor to “ lie on the table” quiescent, 
while the sound of the whip and the groan of 
the captive negro ascend to Him who hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the 


earth. 

Parisian Morals.—By the official returns for 
1822, it appears that the births in Paris during 
that year were as follows :— 

‘In marriage, . 17,129 
« Out of Shee 2,270 > Total 26,880. 
(unknown) 7,481 





Genuine ity.—The library recently pre- 
sented by His or oe | to the British nation, 
.4s already classed and catalogued in 13 folio 
volames. The number of books in the library 
is about 65,250; exclusive of 868 cases of 
pamphiets, and others which would fill 140 
cases more. Besides, also, an extensive col- 
lection of maps, and geographical and topo- 
ical works. The library is very com- 
plete, for its extent, in all branches of science 
and literature: principally in classics, English 
history, Italian, French, and Spanish litera- 
‘tare, and scarce, early printed books of the 
15th century. A munilicent donation of coins 
and medals accompanies this splendid gift. 
ish Literature.—Since the foundation of 
the British Museam, in 1753, several liberal 
sums have been yy by Parliament for 
purchases to enrich that precious depository 
of science, art, and literature. The following 
are the principal :— 
1753 For the Sloanian collection £20,000 
—— —— Harleian ° ° 10,000 
1772 —— Hamilton collection of vases 8,410 
1805 —— Townley collection of statues 20,000 


1810 —— Greville minerals ° 13,727 

1813 —— Hargrave library . 8,000 

-1814 —— Remainder of Townley coll. 8,200 
1815 —— Phigalian marbles : 15,000 

1816 —— Elgin marbles = 35,090 

1818 —— Barney library ‘ 13,500 

Asiatic Society.—This institution, to the pro- 


gressive state of which we referred in our last 
pamber, has received a splendid donation of 
more than a thousand Chinese books from Sir 
G. Staunton. At its second meeting, held on 
the 19th of April, a paper Aancspin 9 J. F. 
ies, concerning the Chi 3 from 
which it that the marvellous anti- 
uity claimed he some of the chronicles of 
ima is rejected as fabulous by the learned 
men of that country. 
Fame and Fortune.—The name of Nollekins 
“has long been celebrated in the world of fine 
arts; at the head of one class of which his ex- 
alted genius enabled him to stand during the 
latter part of the last centary. This eminent 





sculptor has at le id the debt of our 
common nature, a life of 85 years ; during 
which he had, by penurious habits, accumu- 
lated the largest fortune ever acquired - a 
British artist in England, amounting to no less 
a sam than a quarter of a million sterling. 
Among otber legacies bequeathed from this 
vast sum, he has left £50,000 to his present 
majesty, who, it is said, with his accustomed 
generosity and love of Jiterature, purposes ap- 
riating a moiety of it towards the support 
of the enceny recently established for the en- 
couragement of British artists in Rome; and 
the other to defray the expense of the new 
building destined to contain the — library. 
Mr. Philip Pi i—In col. 481 of our last 
number, we gave some account of this extra- 
ordinary foreigner, whose extemporaneous 
vee talents he was about to exhibit in the 
ritish metropolis. On the evening of Friday, 
May 2d, he made his appearance in the Ar- 
‘yll Rooms, before an elegant assemblage of 
adies and gentlemen, in number about 300, 
who testified, by their reiterated applause, the 
highest satisfaction. Very shortly, we un- 
derstand, he intends furnishing another un- 
premeditated display of his poetical powers ; 
and, although the terms of admission are half- 
a-guinea each, there can scarcely be a ques- 
tion that he will have a crowded audience. 
Welsh Literature.—The establishment of the 
Cambrian society has been productive of be- 
neficial effects to the cause of literature and 
mental improvement in the principality of 
Wales. The Welsh poems have been of the 
first class,on very interesting subjects ; sych 
as the Death of Queen Charlotte, and of King 
George the Third, the Visit of his present 
Majesty to North Wales, the Accession of the 
Tudors to the Throne, the Triamphs of the 
British Arms in the late War, &c. The Eng- 
lish essays on the following subjects, have 
evinced considerable talent and ability, in the 
opinion of aupeeenee and competent judges. 
1. Essay on the distinet characters and com- 
parative advantayes of the Bardic Institations 
of Caermarthen and Glamorgan. By the Rev. 
Walter Davies.—2. Essay on the Language 
and Learning of Britain under the Roman Go- 
vernment. By the Rev. J.Jones. These papers 
were rewarded with a silver medal and premium 
at the anniversary of the Cambrian Society, at 
Caermarthen, in 1819.—3. Notices of Britain 
in Ancient Authors, whether foreign or domes- 
tic, with copious extracts. By the Rev. W. 
. » A.M. Wrexham, -1820.—4. The 
History and Character of Arthur, King of Bri- 
tain, ae the real Hero of thatname, 
from the Arthur of Mythology and Romance. 
By the Rev. John Hughes. These papers 
were rewarded with the medal of the en- 
brian Society, at Wrexham, 1820.—5. The 
Art of Alphabetical Writing the Celta, 
and on the form and number of their Charac- 
ters. By Mr. J. H. Parry, of London. Caer- 
narvon, Eisteddvod, 1821.—6. Essay on the 
Ancient and Present State of the Welsh Lan- 
age, with a particular reference to its dia- 
ts. By the Rev. John Haghes. 
The next meeting of the Cambrian Society, 
or Eisteddvod, will be held at Caermarthen, in 


the month of Au Wy feet ee 
i be “* St. David’s Eealich, 


aud. the subject for a prose essay in 
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will be, “« On the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Britons, still retained in Wales.” The 
London Institution for Cambrian Literature 
affords premiums for essays and poems dis- 
tinct from those in the country. 


Scientific. 

Mint for India.—On the 20th of Mag the 
ship Potter, bound for Calcutta, sailed from 
the Thames, laden with the mechanism and 
materials belonging to the new mint, sent out 
for erection in that place, acco ied by 


connected with the 
= of, Magnetiow. A carious di 
—A curious discovery, 
not long since made by a professor at Sen 
namely, that the violet rays of the san, when 
separated bya prism from the solar beam, were 
found to possess a magnetizing power, has 
been applied on a large scale by an ingenious 
writer in the Philoscphical Magazine, to the 
explanation of the abstruse and long-sought-for 
secret of magnetic polarity. He suggests that 
the enormous accamulations of ice within the 
arctic circle constitute so many vast Perens 
forms, which serve to decompose the light, and 
thus set at liberty the violet rays. These, by 
depositing their magnetic qualities in the con- 
tiguous land, produce an immense aggregation 
of that mysterious inflaence which we denomi- 
nate the earth’s 7 pole. 

New Source of Alkali.—Gavin Inglis, Esq. of 
Strathinday, iv a letter to one of the public 
Philosophical Journals, states, that after much 
experiment, he has succeeded in producing 
from lime-stone, (so we anderstand him, ) an al- 
kaline substance that may be employed for all 

rposes to which pot and pearl-ashes have 
Fitherto been fou ef and with 

ual safety and effect. If this discovery be 
fally realized, and the process of production be 
simple and economical, it will unquestionably 
claim a place among the most important im- 


rovements of this improving a 
’ Ophthalmia.—The London thalmic Infir- 
mary has now extended itsi t influence 


| its importan I 
aad advantages to the distant shores of India, 
where, under the sanction and ae te 
East India Company, the various i 
ene les and methods of this Institation are 
a ght into operation with most successfal 
ect. 


Atmospheric Mutation.—Some experiments 
lately made by Mr. Perkins, in connection with 
his new steam-engine, have tended to render it 
more than that atmospheric air, under 
a pressure of some hundred » 
changes its form; and it is not anlikely that 
some very curious and interesting results may 
eae aay me a ne Ne 
paratus gentleman in 
researches. 4 
ciple a H. Davy has ae re 

mode of m 3 ly, by 
i tare'of steal asteon, or ef circular 


for shoe 
conductors of ings, or‘in other 


Captain , in his admirable of 
his northern v 

Coal vung Ei. Peckston, in estimat- 
ing a comparison between the cost of obtaini 





a specific quantity. of light from oil-gas, 


* 


from coal-gas, has stated, that a quantity of the 
latter oy manufactured for £37—ooals 


light as oil-gas, costing the 


Miscellaneous. 


, and Insolvents.—F rom a late par- 
liamentary return respecting bankrapts, it 

pears that, on ap average of three years, 

debts of English bankrupts amounted to the 
re sum of £3,456,382 a year. The divi- 
dends fell short of £4,500, being little more 
than half-a-crown in the handred The 


appear to bave been 2250 persona dlacherged 
to have 

daring the last four years under the Insolvent 
Act, within the bills of mortality. 

Tread Wheel.—We understand that the opi- 
nions of some of the best physicians are 
cidedly unfavourable to the general use of the 
tread wheel, especially in reference to females. 
It is thought that the ice will be highl 
wry peel te Saket mi Meee om “| 
that the continual pressare upon 
on joints pod the toes — meee 6 : 

seases, injary to the foot contiguous 
parts. In one ort e prisons at Manchester, a 
modified application of the excellent priney 
of this machine has been adopted, in use of 
a capstern, or horizontal wheel, moved with 
long arms, or bars, which are impelled by the 
criminals constantly walking in a.circle. 

.—Captain Brooke, in his recent 
travels through Sweden, Norway, &c., has af- 
forded some very strong evidence in of 
the existence of that ‘‘ rarer monster’ which 
occupied so much space in the public attention 
a few years since—the sea serpent: By per- 
sonal interviews with the parties, he has col- 
lected, and partially detailed, information on the 
subject from a number of persons residing on 
the sea coast of Norway, (aad the rest, 
a highly respectable authority, the Bi 
the Nordlands, ) who profess to have been eye- 
witnesses, in the year 1819, to the appearance 
of several of these leviathans, one of which 
was supposed to be about 600 feet long. 

American Manufactures.—The quantity of 
raw cotton spun in the United States in the 
year 1820, amounted to 9,945,600lbs., in the 


2, 


Leghorn Bonnets.—The Society of 
Arts have voted Mr. Cobbett a medal for his 


ee 
its bepevolent isions to what may be 
‘| called sevend class. of inferior animals, as 
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dogs, cats, fowl, &c. but is confined to the 
abase of horses, cows, sheep, “‘ and other cat- 
tle.” We hope to see a speedy enlargement 
of the ication of this excellent law. 

The .— We shall no doubt be antici- 
pated in our exultation at the approaching de- 
mise of this annual legislative measure ; which, 
to — in the gentlest terms, is, in its moral 
tendency, of a very equivocal description. It 
is chiefly objectionable for cherisbing in the 
minds of the public, by legislative authority 
and example, lax notions of moral principles ; 
and for opposiug by one sweeping, practical, 
national sophisi, the wise and salutary coer- 
cioa, which, by other enactments, is brought 
te bear on the gamester and the swindler with 
most meritorious chastisement. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has annoureed his inten- 
tion of shutting up this source of revenue after 
the present year. 


—_— a 
Hiterarp Motices. 


Just Published.—Dissertations introductory 
to the — and Right Understanding of the 
Language, Structure, and Contents of the Apo- 
—_— By Alexander Tilloch, LL.D., &c. 

€atechism on the Subjects, Mode, and 
Importance of Adult and Infant Baptism, on 
the plan of, and designed as a sequel to, the 
Assembly’s Catechism. 

The Harmony of the Scriptures Vindicated ; 
or Apparently Contradictory Passages Recon- 
ciled. In a series of nineteen lectures. By 
John Hayter Cox. 8vo. 

Jesns Shewing Mercy. 5th edit. 18mo. bds. 

A Narrative of the Life and Travels of Ser- 
jeant B » late of the Royals. 

y himself. One vol. 12mo. 

On Education. By the late President 
Dwight. 18mo. 

To be continued half-yearly, No. 2, of the 
Stadent’s Companion. A Literary, Mathema- 
tical, and Philosophical Miscellany. 

Plain Proofs against the Invocation of Saints 
and Angels, and the Veneration of Images, &c. 
By the Rev. J. Petherick. 

In one vol.8vo. The Miscellaneous W orks 
of the late Rev. Thomas Harmer, author of 
“ Observations on Varions Passages of Scrip- 
ture,” &c. with an Introductory Memoir. By 
William Youngman. 

Lectures on the Art of Writing. including a 
History of the Art, with excellent Receipts for 
manufacturing of Ink of various colours. 5th 
edition. By J. Carstairs. 

Original Essays on various Subjects, By J. 
Carstairs. 

An Elegy to the Memory of the late Rev. 
sp oe By Jobn Lawson. 

A Mother's Portrait, sketched soon after 
her decease for the study of her Children, by 
their surviving Parent. 12mo. 

In the Press.—The Sunday Scholar's Friend- 
pear ane in Familiar Dialogues. By the 

v. Joseph oe 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Country, for 
the Christian Education of its Youth. 8vo. 
Abridged from the Work of the Rev. George 
Monro, M.A. 


Written 


In one vol. 12mo. The Footman’s Directory, 
and. Batler’s Remembrancer; or, the Advice 
of Onesimus to his Young Friends: comprising 
Directions for setting out ‘Tables and Side- 
boards; the Art of Waiting at Table; Clean- 
ing of Plate, Glass, Furniture, Clothes, &c. 

Copious Notices of the Vast Obligations 
due from British Christians to the early Ar- 
minians, for correct Views of Divine Trath, 
and of Civil and Religious Freedom. 1 vol. 
8vo. By James Nichols. 

A Memoir of Central India, with the His- 
tory and Copious Jlustrations of the Past and 
Present Condition of that Country. In 2 vols. 
‘With an original Map recently constracted, 
Tables of the Revenue, Population, &c. a Geo- 
logical Report, and Comprehensive Index. 
By Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., &e. 

Points of Humour iliustrated in a series of 
Plates, drawn and engraved by G, Cruikshank. 

Preparing for the Press.—Mr. J. B. Wil- 
liams, of Shrewsbury, has been, for some time 
past, selecting and arranging numerous MSS. 
of the venerable Philip Henry, with a view to 
a new and greatly enlarged edition of his life. 
Mr. Williams solicits, from the holders of auy 
eng bearing on this subject, the temporary 
oan of them—more particularly diaries and 
letters in Mr. Philip Henry’s hand-writing— 
which, if forwarded to Mr. W. by coach, shall 
be most carefully preserved, and returned free 
r of expense. 

F. Barnett, the Lefevre of “« No Fiction,” is 
preparing for the press a pamphlet in reply to 
an advertisement lately prefixed by the author 
to a new edition of the above work. 

The Sunday School Magazine, published 
monthly, will, in future, be edited by Mrs. 
Sherwood, author of *‘ Little Henry and his 
Bearer,” &c. &c. 

ee: oie 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. 

Houses sitaate by the road-side, are, on the 
passing of a coach, or. any heavy vehicle, af- 
fected by a kind of tremulous motion: it is 
evidently the effect of the vehicle, but how is 
it to be accounted for? : 

2. 

Does the author of any communication to a 
periodical publication sarrender his copy- 
right, whether he may put his name or not to 
the article? 

When an author makes such a communica- 
tion, which he may afterwards wish to enlarge, 
and publish in a distinct form, what method 
should he adopt to secure the copy-right? 

Are such communications considered to be 
the property of the periodical proprietor, to 
the exclusion of others ? . 





Correction.—It was stated in our number for 
April last, col. 323, that in New Soath Wales, 
** any, quantity of land may be obtained from 
the crown for 7s. 6d. per acre.” This, we 
have since been informed, is incorrect, and we 
make it known, to preventany injurious effects. 

Errata—Col. 436, line 38, for and read of. 
Col. 438, line 4, for delicacy read delay. 
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